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*,* This is the last number for 1897. Next week 
the paper will be dated on New Year’s Day, though 
issued in time to reach many subscribers on the last 
day of the old year. We shall put the paper intoa 
“dress ’ of new type, which is somewhat needed, 
and we have a number of articles of interest to 
begin the year with. 


*,* Toall the good friends, men and women, who 


interest themselves for FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
to maintain and extend its circulation, we are 
deeply obliged. We know, however, that they do 
their work, not so much for the paper itself or its 
conductors, as for the cause of Truth. We believe 
that in very few ways can the Society be better 
served. 


*,* Two faithful and efficient Club-getters for 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER have passed away within 
a few weeks,—Benjamin Strattan, of Richmond, 
Indiana, and John Mitchell, of Hockessin, Dela- | 


ware. Both were advanced in years, John was in | 
en | novel, “‘ Hugh Wynne,” will appear in the INTELLI- 


GENCER, next week. 


his 80th year, Benjamin’s age was not given in the 
notice sent us last week. 


*,° The Union Signal of Chicago is the lively 
representative of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. An official report says that the local 
unions where the paper does not circulate are very 


short-lived ; while those ‘‘ where it is taken by a | 
large number of the members of the union flourish, | 


and do an aggressive work.’’ Is there not a valua- 
ble lesson in this statement for Friends? 
much of life, how much of faithfulness, is induced 
by the weekly visits of a Friends’ paper ? 


*,* A subscriber, in forwarding her payment for 
1898, (it is for 4 subscriptions besides her own), says, 
“ Do not increase the size of the paper ; it is so con- 
venient to have a small paper to hold and read.” 
Our own idea is that the size is right, now, and we 
have no expectation of increasing the size of the 
page. 

*,* The regular size of the INTELLIGENCER is 16 
pages, with cover, 4 pages, making 20 altogether 
But during 1897 we have sent out fifteen numbers 
with 24 pages,—20 pages and cover. The volume 
for this year, if bound with the cover, will have 
1,100 pages; if bound without it, 892 pages. This 
seems to us good value for two dollars. 


*,* We have received and forwarded many orders 
for periodicals, at the special rates advertised in our 
Club List. These orders we forward punctually, 
and when we have received acknowledgment from 
the publishers we consider our work done. If, then, 
there should be any mistake in address, or unrea- 
sonable delay in receiving the periodical, it is best 
to send complaint directly to the publisher. (It 
should mention that the order was sent through 
us.) Where complaints come to us, al] we can do is 
_ to forward them. 





How | 





*,* In regard to delay in receiving periodicals at 
this season, we must once more remind everybody 
that all the great periodical publishers are ex. 
tremely ‘‘ rushed ’’ from the middle of this month 
to the middle of next, and that some of them can- 
not possibly avoid some delay. 


*,* When you send us orders for Other Periodicals 
please say when you wish them to begin. In the 
absence of any instructions on this point, all wecan 
do is to torward the order, to begin, if a ‘‘new” 
one, with the current issue ot the particular periodi- 
cal. 
zines, begins as follows : 

Harper’s Monthly, Eleventh month. 
The Century, Eleventh month. 

The Atlantic Monthly, Eleventh month 
Scribner’s Monthly, First month. 
McClure’s Magazine, Eleventh month. 


*,* A review of Dr. Weir Mitchell's historical 


*,* Letters on business should 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, Lim., and letters 
containing copy for the paper to Editors Intelligen- 
cer. It is better not to include the two kinds of 
affairs in one letter. All letters to 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, P. O. Box 924. 


*,* The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ‘goes to 
press ’’ at nocn on Fourth-day. Copy for the read- 
ing matter pages must reach us by noon on Third- 
day, and advertisements not later than Fourth-day 


| morning, at9 o'clock. Our friends do not all seem 


to remember these rules (which have been fre- 


| quently published), as we receive matter, often, sent 
| : 

| as late as Fitth-day, with the request to “ please get 
| it in this week.” Wecannot take even very urgent 


matter later than Fourth-day morning, and it may 
then fail of a place. 


*,* We have at the office, now, copies of Friends’ 


Almanac for 1898, for any who find it more conveni- | 


ent to cail here (921 Arch St ), than at 15th and Race 
streets. There are two sizes, the “ large,’’ or ordi- 
nary, and the “ pocket.”” The price of each is the 
same, 10 cents. 

Friends’ Almanac contains, besides the usual! Cal- 
endar, lists of Friends’ meetings, names of clerks, 
correspondents, etc. It is in facta ‘‘ Year Book”’ 
of our body of Friends. It is published annually by 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Phila- 
delpbia. 


*,* Notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 


are inserted in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER without | 


charge. During 1897, we have published 67 notices 
of Births, 70 Marriages, and 430 of Deaths. The 
birth notices are more than last year, the marriage 
notices rather fewer. The notices of deaths include 
a considerable number not members of the Society. 


The ‘‘ Volume,” with several leading maga- | 


| the person so sending 





*,* Single subscription, $2.00 per annum. To sub- 
scribers residing west of the Mississippi River, a dis- 
count of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 


| will give one extra copy, free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


*,* Advertising Rates.—For transient advertise- 


| ments, 10 cents per line, one time ; 734 cents per line 


each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


*,* Remittances by mail should be in checks, 
drafts, or Post-office money orders; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer Asso- 
ciation, Limited. 


A LETTER FROM A FRIEND. 
*,* (IN forwarding some matter for publication 


| in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER a Friend writes us a 
be eddressed to | 


letter, from which we think we may properly make 
some extracts.) 

The comfort and satisfaction I received many 
years ago when isolated from loved ones, and 
Friends’ meeting, by reading FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, (later the united papers), have been always 


|} remembered. The accounts the traveling Friends 


gave as the result of their labors were especially in- 
teresting and instructive. I would often see the 
names of those I knew, and sometimes distant rela- 
tives. Every week I looked anxiously for its famil- 
iar face, as it came to me freighted with good 
things. 

Anything that tends to cause doubt and a spirit 
of unbelief I could not appreciate and endorse, but 
I am so thankful of later years for the improvement 
among us in this respect. Every home we went 
into in our late travels, and saw the INTELLIGEN- 
CER, We felt at once we were not amongst strangers. 
In its cheerful face we always found a wel: ome that 
made our hearts glad, and those who were able to 
take it and did not have it we encouraged, and 
kindly pressed the necessity of their having it for 
the benefit of themselves and families. 


Public Sale. 


On the premises, First month 5, 1898, at 2 
o’clock, we will sell the home of the late Chas 
Satterthwait, at Crosswicks, N. J. 

This is a very desirable location. The ad- 
vantages are: a ten-room house, cellar furnace, 
Golden Sun heater, and other conveniences. 
Barn, carriage, and hen houses; two never-fail- 
ing wells of water; an abundance of garden and 
larger fruit; 10 acres of land. Twenty minutes’ 
drive from railroad at Bordentown 

Conditions made known on day of sale. 

D. SATTERTHWAIT, ) 
J. J. SATTERTHWAIT, f 


Executors. 
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JY ANTED.—A MAN (FRIEND) WISHES THE 
care of an invalid gentleman. Experience 
in mental derangement. City references. 
Address 12, this Office. 

Y ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Aodress Box 
2058, West Chester. 

ANTED.—A MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
street boys from 7 to 9 p.m., week-days 


W West Philadelphia. State terms. Address 


No 13, this Office. 

\ books of a Comvany, the other clerical 
work, both with a view of being interested 

in the Company. Friends, or Graduates of Swarth- 

more, preferred. Salaries moderate. Address 


JANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS TO OCCUPY 


large and cheerful. Good table. 
A. J. HOOD, Swarthmore, Pa. 


T. P. I, Lansdowne, Pa 
YARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
} can be accommodated with rooms and board 
in a Friends’ family. One block from street 
cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 
buildings. Terms, $1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St., N. W.., 
68 DAY TO MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, AND 
return, $475.00 14 days, and over 
2,000 miles in Mexico. This will be made a very 
desirable trip forthe money. Leaving First month 
31, on 7 p.m. train, B & O. R. R. For further in- 


formation, address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepse STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


Washington, D.C. | 
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second and third story rooms, which are | 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 


Pure Spices 


JOURNA 


Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


_ Awhite soap, it washes white. | 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but one quality, that always perfectly 
pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in 1, %, and ¥ pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 


any size package required. 


If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 


OA ROLINE RAU, ™ pin enn 8t., 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
__MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


Y ON Office, 
CHARLES BURTON, oo) yistu st. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Durable Work 


HENRY ©. ELLIS, 
House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 494 N. 32d St. 


Richards & Shourds, 


Jobbing Attended To. 


CARPENTERS, 
BUILDERS, and 
CONTRACTORS 


1125 Sheaff St. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. | 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 


steam heat and an electric elevator running to | 


| level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 


| for illustrated booklet 
JAMES HOOD. 


THE WHITTIER 


N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSE3 HAZARD. Prop 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 


| postage. Postage stamps accepted. 


| ane your papers, and have a volume | j 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading | ¢ 


| matter at the end of the year. 


Reliable Workmen | 


112 N. TENTH ST. 


25 cents, including 


4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 
For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 


| 8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


| JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 


“Broad and charitable in spirit.”"— British Friend 
« aa it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 
“Will abundantly reward perusal.’ — Friends 
| Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


| **Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables."’— 
| Friend, 


“Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 
‘Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
| afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


v 
s Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
he Blank Book Manufacturers, 

a Engravers and Printers, 

| & Artists’ Materials, 

| mn Kindergarten, School Supplies. 





Friends’ Book Association 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


i 
| 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
LIl. 
OuR meetings for worship must be the glowing centres of 
our spiritual life, if we would keep or attract men, or satisfy 


their spiritual hunger. 
JoHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


From his Paper, “ Has Quakerism a Message to the World To- 
day?’ atthe Manchester (England) Conference, 1895. 


RENUNCIATION. 
O, WHEREFORE thus apart with drooping wings 
Thou stillest, saddest angel 
With hidden face, as if but bitter things 
Thou hadst, and no evangel 
Of good tiding ? 


Thou know’st that through our tears 
Of hasty, selfish weeping, 
Comes surer sun ; and for our petty fears 
Of loss, thou hast in keeping 
A greater gain than all of which we dreamed. 
Thou knowest that in grasping 
The bright possessions which so precious seemed 
We lose them ; but if clasping 
Thy faithful hand, we tread with steadfast feet 
The path of thy appointing, 
There waits for us a treasury of sweet 
Delight, royal anointing 
With oil of gladness and of strength ! 
O, things 
Of Heaven, Christ's evangel 
Bearing, call us with shining face and poised wings, 
Thou sweetest, dearest angel ! 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


A RELIGIOUS JOURNEY IN 1825. 

Our venerable friend Rachel D. Griscom, of Reading, Pa., sends us 

the article below. It is a summary, published in 1879 by the Vil/cge 
Record of West Chester, Pa., of the journal kept by John Parker, of 
Chester county, in 1825, of a religious visit made to the mountain 
regions of Pennsylvania. When published by the Vi//age Record, the 
journal was in the possession of John J. Parker, grandson of the 
journalist. 
JoHN PARKER was accompanied by Samuel Hughes, a 
minute of permission being granted them by Kennet 
Monthly Meeting, on the 4th of roth month, 1825. 
They set off on the 22nd of the next month. 

On the 27th they reached Exeter, in Berks county, 
and on the next day John spoke there in the Friends’ 
meeting-house, after which Ellis Lee took them to visit 
Amos Lee, who, several months before, had been thrown 
from his horse and had his leg broken. On 3d day, the 
2gth, they had an appointed meeting in Reading ‘‘in a 
little old log-house, where a good many gay people came, 
mostly women.’’ They were entertained with much 
courtesy by George Keim, ‘‘ who was exceedingly kind, 
tho’ he did not belong to Friends,’’ and they went to see 
George’s mother, ‘‘ a goodly old woman, and daughter to 
Dr. George de Benneville.’’ The attentions paid them 
cause the journalist to remark that, ‘‘I think I never 
met with a kinder people, for when we were about to 
leave Reading, as I was getting on horseback, Mary Keim 
got a deer-skin, dressed with the hair on, for me to ride 


| fire. 





on over the mountains, and a good new surcingle to fas- 
ten it on the saddle.’’ They rode eight miles that after- 
noon to Maidencreek, and put up at Hannah Lightfoot’s, 
where they remained next day to dinner, after meeting. 
‘‘ We crossed Maidencreek, or, as the Germans call it, 
Ontelaunee. The Indians call it Ontepahlehah, or little 
maid of the big woods. It is as large as one branch of 
the Brandywine ’”’ 

‘* sth day, rst of 11th month, rode up the Schuylkill, 
through the Blue Mountains, 18 miles to Pottsville, a 
small new village at the head of the canal, where the 
river appears no larger than one fork of the Brandywine. 
At Pottsville the boats are loaded with coal to be sent 
down the canal to Philadelphia. Six or more of them 
we saw going down, some drawn by men, two at a rope, 
with a handspike across their breast, and others by a 
horse, and some pushing the boat along with a setting 
pole. 

‘« We fed our horses at this place, and rode thirty-four 
miles to Jacob Dyer’s on the top of the Broad Mountain, 
it raining on us gently all the afternoon. We got there 


| about dark, and were kindly treated by the landlord, who 


made us a fire to dry our wet clothes by, in a stove made 
for the purpose of burning stone coal. There being 15 
or more wagons there for the night, we had a room to 
ourselves. After the landlord had kindled the coals in 
the stove, and they began to burn, he brought up a cup- 
full of water, and threw it in the stove among the coals. 
I asked him his reason for so doing. He said it was to 
make them burn, and so it did, for we soon had a fine 
On asking him why he burned coal, his reply was 
he thought it cheaper than wood. Coal costs 4 cents per 
bushel.”’ 

After supper of venison and stewed chicken, they re- 


| tired and slept soundly ; at three in the morning, the 


weather having cleared, the moon shining in at their 
window, made them think it was daylight, and, having 
risen, they fed their horses and rode off ‘‘ 14 miles over 
the little mountain. A little after sunrise we got into 
Roaring Creek Valley.’’ After a meeting on the 3d at 
Roaring Creek, where they were entertained by Roland 
Hughes, they were at Catawissa on the 4th, which was 
First day, and after meeting, accompanied by B. Sharp- 
less, crossed the North Branch of the Susquehanna, ‘: and 
rode through a nice little village called Bloomsburg,’’ to 
Joseph Millard’s. The next day, after a fall of snow, 
they proceeded to Berwick, where they had meeting, and 
Friend Parker praises the situation and surroundings of 
the town quite warmly. He then proceeds: ‘‘ We left 
Berwick about three o’clock in the afternoon, and rode 
smartly, nearly six miles an hour, and got to Abner Men- 
denhall’s, and were received with gladness by my old 
friend and acquaintance, his wife Lydia, who once be- 
longed to our meeting. Much conversation we had about 
our old neighbors and relations, many of whom I had to 
inform her were dead. It was her son Thomas, named 
after his grand and great grandfather, who was our pilot 
from Berwick to his father’s, [this being] at Greenwood, 
18 miles from Berwick. It became late [as we rode over] 
and we had to pass through a dismal pine swamp, dark by 
day, and the abode of owls, for we heard them, and I 
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thought the cries of wild beasts. It was tremendous dark, 
for it was already growing so when we entered it.’’ 

After a meeting at Greenwood—it was a small “ in- 
dulged ’’ one, in part of Ephraim Parker’s house—they 
went after dinner to James Master’s, two miles from Abner 
Mendenhall’s. ‘*‘The old man inquired a great deal 
about his neighbors, whom he knew when a boy, for he 
lived in our parts till after the Battle of Brandywine. We 
went, when boys, to the same school.’’ After meeting at 
Fishing Creek, they went home with Chandlee Eves, to 
dinner, and he accompanied them to Muncy, where they 
arrived about six in the evening, at George Webb’s, hav- 
ing ridden 20 miles. ‘‘At George Webb’s I met with my 
old friend and neighbor, Ann Fair, who was overjoyed to 
see me.”’ 

The limit of their trip was Pinegrove, ‘‘ 10 miles 
from Pennsborough, a small village near G. Webb’s.’’ 
They reached Pinegrove on the gth, and lodged at Sam’l 
Carpenter’s, having meeting there on the roth after 
which, having dined with Moses Starr, they turned their 
faces homeward. ‘‘ Chandlee Eves and wife being with 
us, we lodged at Frances Hollingsworth’s, who told me 
she was brought up at Jonathan Paschall’s, and on in- 
quiry, it appeared she knew many of my wife’s relatives 
of the Paschall family.’’ On 7th-day, 11th, they called 
at Jacob Clayton’s, and John rode a few miles to see an 
old friend and wife, James Kitely, who had formerly 
been a school teacher ‘‘ in our part of the country,’’ and 
was now aman of go. Lodging at Mercy Ellis’s on 7th- 
day night, they were at Muncy meeting next day, and at 
three p. m., left Muncy for Chandlee Eves’s, 20 miles 
distant, where they arrived at 7, the weather very cold. 
This continued, indeed, for 3rd-day, the journal says, was 
as cold a day ‘‘ as any we have had some years. We rose 
at 4 in the morning intending to cross the Susquehanna. 
Andrew Eves was so kind as to take me in his carriage, 
driving my horse alongside of his, 15 miles to the river, 
where we got just before the boat went off, for it had 
come over to the side we were for wood, which the boat- 
men were loading her with, and had near a cord in her 
before we and our horses were in, and so cold it was that 
the boat was frozen fast ere she set off. Andrew still 
manifesting his kindness, left his horses and carriage and 
came over with us to see us safeon shore. We were near 
two hours before we got over. The boat being heavy 
loaded we were twice aground for some time, and the ice 
driving fast by us we had liked to have missed the land- 
ing-place, and had difficulty to get so near the shore as 
to get our horses out of the boat, and had to make them 
jump out partly in the water and partly on the ice. We 
and our horses suffering with the cold, we mounted and 
rode two miles to Benjamin Sharpless’s.’’ 

The weather seems to have grown more moderate by 
the 15th. On that day, having attended Roaring Creek 
Monthly Meeting the day before, at Catawissa, they left 
Jeremiah Hughes’s, in Roaring Creek valley, at 7 a. m., 
it being a fine clear morning ‘‘ like a day in the Fourth 
month.’’ Traveling all day over the mountain, they 
reached Joseph Wright’s, 50 miles distant, in the even- 
ing. The long trip was ‘‘ over extensive mountains. On 
the sides of some we were higher than the tops of the 
trees, and the road not any too much in width for two 
wagons to pass each other. How wonderful are the 
works of the Almighty, and his ways past finding out, 
for when we had got near the top of the Broad Mountain, 
there issued a spring of pure water out of the bank, of 
the size of a small spile of a barrel, and ran across the 
road, making sufficient for our horses to drink.’’ 

On the 16th, they left Jacob Wright’s for Reading, 
‘‘intending to go as far as Thomas Jackson’s in the 
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Forest,’’ but rain detained them. On the 18th, Samue! 
Hughes parted from John at James Davis’s, ‘‘ within the 
limits of Caln,’’ and left for his home, and John went to 
Caln Meeting, going to Thomas Pim’s to dinner. Leav- 
ing there in the afternoon he reached his own home, 11 
miles distant, after an absence of nearly a month. Con- 
cluding his account of the trip, Friend Parker says his 
mind recurs to the little meeting at Pinegrove ‘‘ those 
dear friends and friendly people in the woods—a small 
meeting-house on the side of a wood, no house to be seen 
near them, many of them on foot, men and women, some 
of them carrying their little children in their arms, not 
having perhaps anybody to leave them with while they 
were absent at meeting.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING.—VI. 


TENTH MONTH 11. Spent the night with Job Hallowell 
and daughter. in their home peace was so felt that both 
body and mind could rest. We had abundant and re- 
newed cause for thankfulness. In the aftern on Morde- 
cai Morris took us to his home. We enjoyeu the short 
ride, also the smiling faces and glad welcome when we 
arrived. We spent the evening in a way to be each 
other’s helpers in the Lord. 
r2th. A delightful morning, after a refreshing rain. 
Instead of taking a pleasure ride to the Cliffs, Mordecai 
Morris and wife took us to see a poor afflicted couple, 
Edward and Ann Eliza Whitely, (a distance going and 
returning of twelve miles). We will long remember this 
visit. They seemed so glad to see us, and so tender that 
tears came readily. The frosts of many years were on 
their locks, and time had dimmed their sight, but the im- 
press of resignation was on their countenances. We had 
a precious season of waiting on the Father in this, and 
also in another afflicted family on our way back. We 
returned with our friends. Their daughter Lizzie’gave us 
a welcome that meant good cheer. She was helpful in 
spirit, unconsciously scattering comfort and peace around 
her. After being rested and refreshed, we went to see 
Harry White and family, who appeared to be deeply in- 
terested in the cause of Truth. Then called on two other 
families, brothers of J. H.’s. 
13th. M. M. took us to see Evan James and family. 
E.’s father had recently died, and his mother was with 
them for a season. We had a favored opportunity there. 
All were tendered, and we parted in much feeling. 
After a short drive we called to see John and Mary Harden. 
We felt that our time with them was blessed by Him whom 
we endeavored to serve. Next went to Fountain Station. 
There we parted with our friend Mordecai Morris. His 
and his wife’s kind care for us will be remembered with 
gratitude. From here took the train for Pendleton. We 
passed Marion Station witn no common regret, because 
circumstances prevented stopping with my dear and long 
prized friend, Mary Burnett Hallowell and her husband. 
Friends awaited us at Pendleton. We went with Benja- 
min Cockayne. Greatly enjoyed the company of himself 
and family and their care and kindness. He took us to 
see Julia Wilkinson, daughter of Charles and Lydia Ann 
Lewis, dear friends of earlier years. The visit with her 
and children was delightful. 
14th. B. C. and wife took us to Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, a good meeting as expressed by many. Here 
we bade adieu to Benjamin and wife. In connection with 
them, and others in the good work, the following lines 
came freshly before me : 


** Blest is he who can divine. 
Where real right doth lie, 
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And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blinded eye.” 

We also parted with other friends whom we would 
gladly have visited ,had time permitted. It had previously 
been arranged that we go to Greensborough with friends 
as they returned from monthly meeting. There we 
visited with Morris and Anna Hardy. Although we 
could not tarry long, we endeavored to make a good use 
of the time, and parted reluctantly, and with grateful 
feelings for the favors conferred. The principal part of 
our conversation was: the leading of the Spirit, and the 
necessity of always keeping watch, not alone when we are 
out on a special mission of love for the Master, but al- 
ways, in every thing seeking earnestly to know and to do 
his will. 

During the long ride to Greensborough the comfort- 
able conveyance, the entertaining company, and surround- 
ings prevented us from knowing how tired we were until 
after we arrived at Martha Kennard’s. The memory of 
the kindness of these, and that of other friends will ever 
be ours to enjoy. Martha took us to see Levi Cook and 
family, deeply exercised people. In the afternoon called 
to see Minerva Cook. We found her a very sad mother, 
who appeared to have given way to grief. Her only child 
at home, a devoted son, was called to come up higher 
just two weeks after our son was called. We deeply sym- 
pathized together, mingling our prayers and tears. 

** We do not call them dead, our sons, 

But entered into life. 

Gone from our sight ’tis true, 
Past all earth’s storms and strife. 

And heaven grows nearer as we journey on 
To the loved ones bright and fair, 

Heartaches will be gone when we join the glad throng, 
And know what it is to be there.” 

In the evening we went to Levi Wood’s home. His 
wife is a cousin of Hannah Levick. We had a delightful 
visit with them. The next morning Levi took us to see 
Samuel and Anna Hoover. His health is poor at times, a 
great sufferer. We had a precious religious opportunity 
with them, and also a comforting social mingling, and felt 
we were refreshed and strengthened together. After our 
return to Greensborough Martha Kennard took us to visit 
two aged Friends who seldom get out to meeting, Jonah 
James and wife, and from there to the home of Wallen 
and Della Hinshaw. After a comfortable night’s rest we 
attended Friends’ Meeting at Duck Creek, a good attend- 
ance, and one of the richest feasts we have been favored 
to partake of since we left home. Several of the other 
branch of Friends were with us. Some of them spoke, 
also our own members. ‘‘ Blessed be the tie that binds 
our hearts in Christian love.’” From meeting we went 
with a number of other dear friends to Edward Strattan’s. 
I trust that our mingling together in this home was profit- 
able to all. In the evening we attended a full and long- 
to-be-remembered meeting appzinted in the village ina 
house belonging to the other branch of Friends. From 
there we went home with Albert and Louella Kennard, 
and had a pleasant, comforting visit with them and their 
interesting children. 

18th. Bright and beautiful, but still very dry. In the 
afternoon we were taken to the home of Jonah and Han- 
nah James. According to their desire a meeting was 
appointed in their house. It was well attended. Aftera 
time of humble waiting, one after another spoke and 
appeared in supplication. It was truly a refreshing season. 
The Lord had his way, and it led into sweet peace and 
victory. We can never get too low in our own estimation 
in order to be filled with the spirit of God. We parted 
in much tenderness. From here we were taken to the 
home of Jenkins and Ruth Kennard. We had a pleasant, 





restful visit with them and their daughter Emma Moffitt 
with her two littlo children, Ruth and Exie. The after- 
noon of the next day attended the meeting of W. C. T. U. 
A blind woman presided; but she was not spiritually 
blind. She showed courage for the work, and faith to 
press on. It seemed to us she dwelt near to Him who 
gives strength, and we believed her great heart, so modest, 
was cheered and comforted in Christ’s glorious work. 
Little Ruth, near the close, recited a verse her grand- 
mother had taughther : 
‘“* Better be mum 
And always dumb 
Than pray like some 
‘Thy Kingdom come,’ 
Then vote for rum.’’ 
REBECCA S. MERRITT. 
East Richland, O. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INCIDENT IN JOSEPH HORNOR’S MINISTRY. 


THE allusion to Joseph Hornor in the issue of Eleventh 
month 27, called to my mind an incident connected with 
him which might be of interest to others. 

Early in the fall of 1878 he visited our home at 
Denton, Maryland, in company with Martha Shepherd, 
and one other dear woman Friend whose name I cannot 
now recall. The Circular Meeting held in the old 
Nicholite meeting-house had been largely attended, but 
seeing how numerous the colored people were in that lo- 
cality, and knowing my dear mother’s interest in them as 
a class, Friend Hornor wished to hold a religious meeting 
especially for them. Accordingly arrangements were 
made and an evening meeting called, to be held in one of 
the ‘‘ colored churches ’’ in the town, the pulpit being 
temporarily removed and chairs placed upon the platform 
for my mother and the three visiting Friends. The house 
was crowded, so that there was not standing room, and a 
large crowd, drawn partly from interest, partly from curi- 
osity, gathered outside to see and hear, if possible. 

Joseph Hornor preached earnestly and long to an at- 
tentive andience. Just as he had taken his seat, and with 
bowed head had withdrawn into the silence of his own 
heart, a thunder-storm which had been slowly gathering 
strength for some hours burst furiously overhead, accom- 
panied by a sudden and violent torrent of rain. The 
people, naturally concluding the meeting was about over, 
and influenced by the heat within as well as the storm 
without, became restless and noisy, and dire confusion 
would doubtless have resulted had not my mother with 
great tact come to the rescue. Without rising from her 
seat, she said in her natural tone of voice: ‘‘ You cannot 
go out in sucha rain as this, but it will soon be over, and 
in the meantime no doubt these Friends would be glad to 
hear you sing some of your beautiful hymns.’’ Scarcely 
had she uttered the words, when Friend Hornor arose 
and said impressively, ‘‘ And when you sing, sing unto 
the Lord !’’ resuming his seat with bowed head as before. 

Immediately there burst forth from the entire company 
one of those melodious songs of praise which they alone 
can give. It was a scene to inspire the soul of an artist, 
—the pouring rain without, accompanied by continued 
flashes of lightning and the rolling of thunder, within, a 
body of simple-hearted colored people lifting up their 
hearts and voices in one harmonious cadence, and in the 
midst of them the three ‘‘ plain bonnets ’’ and one slender 
old man—stone deaf ! 

In something over half an hour we picked our way 
home over the uneven pavements of the village, with the 
moon peeping from behind the cloud. And now comes 
the strange part of theincident. Friend Hornor not only 
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had not known of the rain, or of the request for singing, 
but he was thoroughly indignant that at a Friends’ meet- 
ing called by him there should have been anything of the 
sort. For some time mother tried in vain to explain the 
situation ; finally, upon asking why he had himself sanc 
tioned the singing, he seemed almost awe struck and 
said: ‘* Rebecca it must have been of Divine ordering ! 
It is all right! ”’ ANNIE TYLOR MILLER. 


MEETING HOUSE QUESTIONS IN ENGLAND. 

Henry Hull Warner, in The Friend, London, 
Why is it that so many of our meeting-houses are now 
almost empty or closed, if they have in the past formed 
a natural haven of rest for souls? May this not be be- 
cause much has been written in the past few years teach- 
ing that a more sensational form of worship is necessary ? 
The food and drink which a past generation found 
sufficient no longer satisfies. Men and women have been 
taught to regard some strong mental stimulant needful, 
until, like alcohol, it has actually become so. Friends 
may indeed rejoice if our meeting-houses are filled by 
the introduction of vocal music, or by the public an- 
nouncement that a certain man or woman will give an 
address upon a certain subject. It is better to have them 
thus filled than empty, but this is not Quakerism. More- 
over, it is notorious that those who attend these special 
services seldom become regular attenders of our ordinary 
meetings for worship. 

Probably no member of our Society doubts that the 
Salvation Army, by rough-and-ready methods, has reached 
and benefited a class hitherto uninfluenced by religious 
teaching ; but there seems a real danger lest Friends 
should seek to employ somewhat similar methods amongst 
a very different class of men and women. There is, I 
believe, a real danger that Friends, in their desire to 
improve the condition of those outside our religious body, 
may neglect the very real but rather different spiritual 
needs of many of our own members. It is just because 
diversities of operations are necessary that a warning 
seems needful. With the daily increasing power of the 
Anglican priest, and the influence of Rome stealing over 
the national Church, the distinctive views of Friends have 
a very special value at the present time. The curse of 
sacerdotalism has driven, and is driving, many a man 
from the church. The number of educated men who 
attend no place of worship is probably larger to day than 
ever before in the history of our country. 

Friends must remember that it is not only the poor who 
are to be sought upon life’s highway. There is, indeed, 
much to be done amongst the poorer classes, but there 
are many agencies for lifting them from darkness and 
apathy into light. But the wordly well to-do classes are 
indeed as sheep without a shepherd, and it is my firm 
conviction that no religious body can satisfy their needs 
so well as our own society. In the early days of Quaker- 
dom the well-to do were by no means appealed to in vain. 
May it not be that those gifted with speech amongst us 
have too long withheld from these a life-giving message ? 
Those living around us and with whon we come into 


daily contact are completely ignorant of our views. Have | 


Friends let their particular light shine before men, or 
have they hid the talent in the earth ? 

Out of politeness, Friends frequently accompany their 
acquaintances to church or some other place of worship. 
Our forefathers would not have done so; and had the 
early followers of George Fox weighed questions of 
etiquette and politeness against those of religious con- 
viction and conscience, there would have been no Society 
of Friends. If we are indifferent or only lukewarm about 











our own principles we cannot hope to convince others, 
Some amongst us wait to ask their acquaintances to their 
meetings until they know that some acknowledged 
minister from a distance will be present. This is practi. 
cally an admission of dependence upon outward ministry, 
Surely more frequent opportunities could be found to 
invite acquaintances who are not Friends to worship with 
us. Many really religious minded people outside our own 
body have been so accustomed to let a pastor think and 
act for them that they seem unable to walk alone. Until 
silence is broken, they feel as though waiting for a service 
to begin. They should be told, therefore, that though 
there may be silence, yet all may worship even should 
there be no verbal utterance, and this will come and has 
come to many as a fresh revelation. But might not the 
very fact of them being present make us feel that we had 
a message for them, so that the mouths of the dumb 
would be opened? 

Several of my school fellows at Hitchin were not the 
sons of the people called Quakers, but some have ever 
since their school days been strongly drawn towards the 
Society, and at intervals still attend our meetings. Such 
men are not attracted by ordinary mission-hall services. 
It is, I believe, the duty of Friends to consider whether 
greater facilities and encouragement should not be given 
to those outside our Society to send their children to our 
different boarding schools. If the children of the educated 
classes could thus be brought under the influence of 
Friends, those who come after us might witness a very 
marked change for the better in the condition of our 
meetings. 

Many so-called Christians have unfortunately come to 
believe that there is some actual merit or service per- 
formed to their Creator in listening to beautiful music or 
some intellectual discourse, provided they do so in a 
so-called ‘‘ place of worship.’’ It may, indeed, lead to 
the after performance of some active service, but in itself 
it is no better than offering the fat of rams. They need 
to be turned to the Son of Man, from the wretched rubrics 
and the traditions of men that make, and have ever made, 
the words of God of none effect. They sorely need to be 
unshackled from the fetters of man-made creeds, and to 
hear again the simple teaching of Jesus, so that, filled 
with His life-giving spirit, they may feel that neither 
in this place nor at Jerusalem may men alone worship 
the Father. They must forget Rome and remember 
Nazareth. 

The reason for our existence as a distinct body of 
Christians is dependent upon our belief in these distinct 
principles. Our existence as a religious Society is depend- 
ent on our vigor in upholding and spreading them. 
There is a danger that toleration may beget indifference. 
What steps are Friends taking to denounce these errors 
and turn men to the truth? Let them rise as the appointed 
ministers of God, and deliver their message, or their 
Master will find other messengers. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 1.—First MONTH 2, 1898. 


PRIESTHOOD. 


GoLpEN Text.—The law appointeth men high priests, having infirm 
ity ; but the word of the oath, which was after the law, appointeth 
a Son, perfected for evermore.—Heb. 7: 28. 


Scripture reading : Hebrews 7: 11-28. 
HISTORICAL. 


The most ancient form of the Hebrew religion repre- 
sented God as dwelling and showing himself in certain 
places, where he could be seen only by certain persons 
Thus in the time of the Patriarchs, Abram is presented as 
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} having a shrine at Hebron; Isaac at Beersheba, and 

Jacob at Bethel. Sacred shrines were founded, generally 
S by the erection of stones, which they anointed with oil, 
and here under favorable circumstances Jehovah appeared, 
as for instance, it is recorded He did to Jacob at Horan 
(Gen. 28). Later in history, as recorded in the book of 
Judzes, the head of the family erected a chapel in which 
he had placed the sacred emblems of worship, as Micah 
js said to have done, in Judges 17. Here Micah is said 
to have persuaded a Levite to dwell with him and act as 
priest. The priests were supposed to have peculiar power 
to ascertain from Jehovah secrets of the future; so this 
priest of Micah’s was asked by the children of Dan to seek 
counsel of God to know whether the quest of the Danites 
could be successful. 

As late as the time of Saul, the first king of Israel, it 
was quite a common practice for those in authority over 
men to claim to hold peculiar and favorable terms of ac- 
cess to the mind of Jehovah, though by that time a priestly 
party had acquired such power over the minds of the com- 
mon people that even monarchs had to bow to them. 
The priest had the charge of the sacred images and the 
care of the temple, or tabernacle, in which was deposited 
all the necessary apparatus (ephod, teraphim, etc.), which 
he needed to use when he consulted Jehovah. Even down 
to the time of Solomon, members of prominent families 
acted as priests, as did David’ssons (II. Sam. 8: 18), but 
the public reverence for a descendant of the family of 
Moses increased so that even the descendants of the family 
of Eli, who had acceptably for several generations been 
priests, were finally disqualified for the office when 
Solomon ‘‘ thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto the 
Lord’’ (I. Kings 2: 27). After the fall of Abiathar the 
order of the priesthood grew very powerful, for it was be- 
lieved by the common people that they held the power to 
propitiate the favor of Jehovah for any person or upon 
any enterprise that presented the necessary gifts for the 
temple service. 

It was not, however, until the time of Josiah (625 
B. C.) that the altar service became in the minds of the 
people so important a feature in the religion of Israel, 
that the power of the priests grew almost absolute. Then 
there grew up a regular organization of the priesthood, 
with its high priest. Only the priests were allowed to 
enter the temple, and in course of time, only at Jerusalem, 
and by certain priests only, could sacrifices be offered. 
What the Pope is to the Catholic, the High Priest was to 
the Hebrews. God was far-removed from the general 
people ; only the priests could gain access to his counsel. 
But more than that, only the priest could appease the 
wrath of God. This was the belief of the great majority 
of the Hebrew people, even down to the time of Jesus 
Christ, and as all cases of misfortune and disasters and 
sicknesses were by the common people supposed to be 
brought by an offended Deity upon men because of their 
sins, we can easily understand how completely the Hebrew 
people resigned their hope of divine things to the office 
of the priest. 

The writer of Hebrews 7: 28, refers to this in our 
Golden Text, in which also he alludes to the imperfection 
of the priests as mediators between God and men. 
TEACHING. 

In the memorable interview of Jesus with the woman 
of Samaria, at Jacob’s well, recorded in the fourth chap- 
ter of the Gospel of John, the woman alluded to the idea 
of the Samaritans that God could only be worshipped at 
Mount Gerizim, where were supposed to be buried the 
lost tables of the Law, whereas the Jews held that only at 
Jerusalem, the City of the Temple, was the place in 
which the Feast of the Passover, their greatest religious 





observance, could be acceptably held. She asked of 
Jesus which was the right view, and he answered her— 
Neither. He told her that true worship was limited to no 
place, but that worship was a condition of the heart, 
closing the interview with the impressive words: ‘‘ God 
is Spirit, and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth.’’ The woman did not understand him 
because her mind had been darkened by her religious 
training, that had taught her to look without her and not 
within for the appearance of God. Everywhere Jesus 
met with this same incapacity to understand spiritual 
things, and even now mankind are very backward in ap- 
preciating his teaching, that true worship must be that of 
the spirit. Not as a form, not by words, but by ¢houghts 
bearing fruits in good deeds do we worship God. Not at 
Gerizim, neither at Jerusalem, nor in our meeting-houses 
is worship of God entered into, except by those who try 
to make the occasion one for strengthening their own 
character and deepening their love for that which is good. 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 
SYLLABI OF THE PAPERS PREPARED, 


Twelfth month 12. Subject for consideration : ‘‘ The Mosaic Law 
—Its Value to Israel and to Humanity.’’ A brief Paper by Sanford P. 
Campbell. The Mosaic Law is contained in chapters 20 to 40 of 
Exodus, and in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. There are many 
repetitions 

It comprises: (a) Minute regulations as to domestic life, as in 
Leviticus 11. (4) A Code of Civil and Moral Law, as in the latter half 
of Leviticus 25, and inthe Ten Commandments. (¢) A Criminal Code, 
as in Exodus 21 and 22. (da) A system of Ecclesiastical Law and a 
Ritual of Worship, as in the early chapters of Leviticus. 

Suggested Topics for Study: 1, What is the fundamental idea of 
the Mosaic Law? See Exodus 20: 3. 

2. What were the conditions under which it was promulgated ? 
See Exodus. 


3. What is the explanation of the constant repetitions ? 
Reference Bible, Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 

4. To what extent are Christian nations indebted to the Hebrew 
Law? 


See in any 


Twelfth month 19. Subject for consideration: ‘* The Early His- 
torical Books,”’ Briefly presented by Charles E. Hires, 

Judges—The Annals of the Israelites for three or four centuries 
after the death of Joshua,—No general system of government. 

I. and II. Samuel, and I, and IL, Kings. A continuous narrative 
telling of the Kings of Israel, beginning with the birth of Samuel and 
extending to the Exile, covering some 450 years. 

The repetitions in the account are well illustrated in Judges 1 : 21; 
Judges 1: 10-15 ; Judges 1: 27, 28; Judges 1: 29; Joshua 15: 63 ; 
Joshua 15 ; 14-19: Joshua 17: 12-18: Joshua 16: 10. 

A comparison of these passages will also show the composite char- 
acter of the book, as will the two accounts of David's first acquaintance 
with Saul (Samuel 16: 17-23 and 17: 1-58.) 

Topics for special study: 1. In what way did the Judges rule, and 
how many Judges were there? 

2. What were the relations between the Kings and the Prophets ; 
for example, Samuel with Saul and David, and Nathan with David ? 

3. In what way is the spiritual development of Israel shown in 
these books ? 

References :—Gladden, ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible?’’ pages 71 to 
100, chapter 4; Sunderland—‘‘ The Bible,” etc.; pages 87, 88, and 
89; Encyclopedia Britannica; Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
pages 329 and 330, 336, 587. 


An unpleasant or difficult duty is a large opportunity. 
Strength comes through self-conquest, but there is no con- 
quest where there is nothing to overcome. He who re- 
fuses good to an enemy, or forgiveness to his persecutor, 
practically chooses to be weak when he declines to accept 
the divinely given opportunity to be strong.—Sunday 
School Times. 


ENDEAVOR to be patient in bearing with the defects 
and infirmities of others, of what sort soever they be, for 
that thyself also hath many failings which must be borne 
with by others.— a Kempis. 
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WORK AMONG THE NEWSPAPERS. 


THE energetic committee on the purification of the press, 
appointed by Baltimore Yearly Meeting two or three years 
ago, and since continued and encouraged in its labor by 
the meeting, made its annual report at the recent session 
of that body, and the report discloses what seems to be an 
encouraging amount of opinion that there is easily room 
for reform among the newspapers. This opinion is not 
confined to readers; it exists also among those who con- 
duct the press,—editors, and what is much more import- 
ant, publishers, and perhaps even owners. 

The time has come, as is well known, when a great 
daily newspaper,—using great, of course, in the physical 
sense, and not in the ethical,—is a ‘‘ property,’’ and is 
conducted ‘‘on business principles.’’ These business 
principles include, necessarily, the recognition of scruples, 
and to some extent opinions, among those who buy and 
read, but they go little beyong this. 
now are, of 


Speaking, as we 
the daily journals, few of them now 
profess really to devote themselves to the improvement of 
society, or the consistent support of moral reforms. 
Their endeavor is to make money for their owners, to 
print ‘‘the news,’’ to get advertisements, to beat their 
competitors. If they fail in any of these points, they 
feel that they fail decidedly; if they succeed in all 
these, they are only languidly concerned about other suc- 
cesses. 

It is as hard, therefore, to reach the conscience of the 
great daily newspaper, as to reach that of a great corpora- 
tion. To find the editor may be to no purpose, for the 
editor is an employé, only, and writes as the owner di- 
rects. In the old days, Horace Greeley decided in the 


editorial room what his paper should say, and the count- | 


ing-room, even if it saw with grief that an advertiser had 
been affronted by the editor’s views, submitted to this 
direction. But in forty years or less, this relation of au- 
thority has been precisely reversed, and the editorial room 
‘« takes its orders,’’ as the phrase goes, from the counting- 


room, and goes forward, or turns backward, or evades the | 


issue, Or distorts the truth, exaggerates some news, sup- 


presses other news, garbles still other, according as the | 


orders come to it. 
These facts, of course, the Baltimore Committee did not 


even their interest, lay in a greater degree of purity in 


their columns,—that they ought to cleanse their vessels | 


inside and out. The responses to their circulars,—which 





were ‘‘ sent far and near through our States, to offices of 
journalists, as well as to Conventions and Conferences,"’ 
—-were in many cases apparently more than formal and 
perfunctory, and the inference may be formed that the 
appeal of the committee reached and touched a chord of 
conviction. The late Charles A. Dana, of the New York 
Sun, said in reply : 

“I thank the Press Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, for the 
opportunity of bearing my testimony to the importance of their move. 
ment, ard to the influence which it cannot fail to exert, toward public 
elevation.” 

The President of the International League of Press 
Clubs, Harry D. Vought, says: ‘* The purification for 
which you so earnestly and unselfishly labor, will, I trust, 
be eventually effected. There has never been a time, it 
seems to me, when this effort was so much needed as now, 
and you deserve every encouragement.’’ The New 
Hampshire Press Association, at its annual meeting, ‘‘ ex- 
pressed itself in sympathy with the efforts of the religious 
Society of Friends to improve and elevate the moral tone of 
the press.’’ The National Editorial Association, at its meet- 
ing in Florida, 1896, made a declaration on the general 
subject. The editors of the Galveston (Texas) Mews, 
an important journal of the South-west, write: ‘* You are at 
work on a line of the very greatest importance.’’ G. M. 
Mead, editor of a journal at McPherson, Kansas, says 
with emphasis: 

‘*You have my hearty sympathy. One paper shall be decent, 
whether it loses business or not. Wishing you God-speed I am”’ (etc 

The committee thus feels encouraged to persevere. 
It has a great work before it. The agitation of the 
subject will unquestionably raise up additional earnest 
workers in this important reform. It is a great thing to 
get a beginning made. 


more Yearly Meeting this year show a net gain of 4. 
This is not so favorable as last year, when the net gain 
was 14, but it maintains unbroken the record of six years 
of very slow but still definite growth. Beginning in 1892, 
a net gain was reported, and this has been continued each 
year since. 

The gains of the Yearly Meeting during the year 
were: from births, 11, (of which 6 were in Nottingham 
Quarter) ; certificates received, 13 ; convincement, 38 ; 
request of parents, 15 ; making atotal of 77. The losses 
were: by deaths, 44; by resignation, 10 ; by certificates 
removed, 19, making a total of 73. 

This, fairly viewed, affords encouragement. It will 
be seen that the new members added by convincement 
and request of parents are more than five times the num- 
ber of those quitting the Society by resignation. There 
was a nett loss of six on the changes by removal. As 


go into ; its endeavor was properly addressed to the per- | usual, the deaths far outnumbered the births, being in 


: | fact four times as great. 
suasion of those whom it could reach that their duty, and | 6 


In the changes that attend the conduct of a journal continuing, as 
| FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER has now done, considerably over half « 
century, many things familiar once are lost to sight and knowledge 
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For instance, we do not know precisely how many years it has been 
since our friend Benjamin Strattan, of Richmond, Indiana, began to 
serve the subscription list of the INTELLIGENCER. But looking back 
into the bound files of the paper, we find his name given as an agent, 
in the issue for Third month 16, 1861,—when William W. Moore was 
publisher, at 324 South Fifth street. The name appeared at the head 
of the paper, under the publisher’s announcement. 
thirty-seven years ago. 


That was nearly 
Ever since, we have no doubt, he has been 
active and interested each year to send in subscriptions. We ceased, 
several years ago, to regard any one as our agent in forwarding sub- 
scriptions, but Benjamin always continued his interest on behalf of those 
who were subscribers, or who were inclined to become such. We have 
had many kindly and friendly letters from him,—some not long before 
his departure. 


THE conclusion reached by the Building Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association, and approved at the Association’s 
meeting on the 13th inst., that the time has fully come for an effort to 
erect a suitable building for the several uses of the Association, will 
meet a hearty response, we are sure, from all who are familiar with the 
facts of the case. The two houses now in use, though utilized in the 
best manner possible, are entirely inadequate, and in many ways 
unsuitable, and are in need, if they are to be much longer used, of con- 
siderable repair. It has been the cherished purpose for several years 
to erect a good and roomy building, on 15th street, taking in the two 
houses now in use, and property adjoining. Subscriptions for this pur- 
pose will presently be invited, and it is to be hoped they will be duly 
responded to. The accommodation which Young Friends’ Association 
provides is of much value to the Society generally, and its own work 
deserves candid encouragement. 


WE have had this week, several appeals from Friends especially 
interested in the work for the Southern Schools, for an early forward- 
ing of funds and supplies. George T. Laing writes us that Abby D. 
Munro advises him (in a letter received 20th), that very little aid has 
come in, and that her needs are urgent, We presume that the Aiken 
School will also welcome help. Anna M. Jackson, in charge of the 
Colored People department in the Philanthropic Committee, calls atten- 
tion earnestly, elsewhere, to the general subject. 


BIRTHS. 


DUDLEY.—Near Hartford, N. J., Twelfth month 12, 1897, to 


Levi L. and Emma R. Dudley,a daughter, who is named Helen 
Emma. 


FORD.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 5, 1897, to Charles 
W. and Hanna A. Ford, a son, who is named Charles Russell. 


DEATHS. 

BURROUGH.—In Camden, N. J., suddenly, Twelfth month 15, 
1897, Marianna S., widow of Samuel L. Burrough. 

GRISCOM,.—In Salem, N. J., Twelfth month 10, 1897, Edward 
M., son of Andrew A. and Mary M. W. Griscom, aged 11 months. 

HAINES.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13, 1897, Eliza C., 
widow of Clayton W. Haines, aged 81 years. 

IVINS.—In Philadelphia, Pa., suddenly, Twelfth month 16, 1897, 
Mary C., wife of Robert Barclay Ivins. 

ROBERTS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, John M. Lippin- 
cott, near Moorestown, N. J., Third-day, Twelfth month 14, 1897, 
Agnes H., widow of Job Roberts, in her 98th year. 

Interment at Westfield. 

ROBERTS.—At Breadyville, Bucks Co., Twelfth month 16, 1897, 
Josiah S. Roberts, in his 63d year. 

Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 


SHOEM AKER.—Near Oak Lane, Montgomery Co., Pa., Twelfth 
month 14, 1897, after an extended illness, Owen Shoemaker, in his 
82d year; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting, formerly for many 
years a resident of Gwynedd. 

Interment at Fair Hill. 


RACHEL M. WILLIAMS, 
Rachel M. Williams, wife of John S. Williams, of Solebury, Bucks 
county, Pa., and daughter of Jonathan P. and Mary W. Magill, died 
after a brief iliness at her home in Solebury, on Fourth-day, the 15th 





inst., in the 63d year of her age. She was one of those who did not 
aspire to engage in any public manner in the advanced movements of 
the present day, but of both her and her husband it may be said that 
throughout their lives they have given to every cause for the progress 
of humanity their aid and encouragement. It was in the comparatively 
narrow circle of the home that their virtues were best known, and by 
their kind, loving, and sympathizing spirit, and their ever unselfish re- 
gard for the happiness of those around them, they established a home 
that has been, for more than forty years, a most attractive centre for a 
large circle of warm and sympathiziog friends, and one in which the 
poor, the needy, and the outcast have never failed to find a shelter and 
necessary aid. The husband, although not a nominal member of our 
religious Society, has generally attended our meetings, his wife being a 
birthright and interested member, and their three children, all of whom 
were educated at Swarthmore, are all interested in the principles of 
Friends, and may be said to have everything but nominal membership. 
On Seventh-day, the 18th, a very large assembly of relatives and 
friends, from Philadelphia and vicinity, and their own native county of 
Bucks, assembled in the old meeting-house at Solebury, filling it about 
to its utmost capacity, to attend the funeral services. Words of com- 
fort and consolation were spoken by Elizabeth Lloyd and Edward 
H. Magill (the brother of the deceased), and then all that was mortal 
of our dear friend was laid to rest in the quiet and well-kept ceme- 
tery adjoining the meeting-house, where her parents, one brother, and 
two sisters lie, and where her ancestors have been interred for many 
generations. ® 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

SALEM Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodbury, N. J., 
on the 8th and gth inst. Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders convened on Fourth day, the 8th, at 2 o'clock. 
We had the company of Robert Hatton, Samuel S. Ash, 
and Harrison Streeter. The two first named testified in 
the line of their gifts, and we felt encouraged and 
strengthened in having these Friends withus. The read- 
ing and answering the queries called forth considerable 
expression concerning our duties toward the flock, and we 
were exhorted to look after these matters more closely. 
After supplication by Jos. B. Livezey the meeting 
adjourned. 

On the following day, at 10 o’clock, Friends assem- 
bled until the floor of the house was comfortably filled. 
We were glad to have with us Friends from Camden and 
Moorestown, N. J., Philadelphia, Plymouth, Pa., and 
other places outside of our Quarter. These visits from 
Friends of other quarterly meetings carry with them an 
evidence of a fraternal feeling ; a feeling of ‘‘ love and 
unity,’’ which if lived up to more fully throughout our 
Society would bind us more closely, increasing the inter- 
est and attendance of our meetings, and adding strength 
to the Society generally. 

In the first meeting, David Newport, Edwin L. Peirce, 
and Samuel S. Ash gave vocal testimony, very much in 
harmony, encouraging us to look more closely after the 
spiritual, rather than the outward. These motions, em- 
anating afresh from the God of Light and Love will so en- 
lighten the soul that the individual will be filled with this 
divinity, until the whole becomes leavened. Rachel M. 
Lippincott appeared in supplication, bringing the meet- 
ing very sensibly under a covering of Divine presence, 
after which the shutters were closed, and we entered into 
the business of the quarterly meeting. The representa- 
tives were all present. 

Minutes were read from friends David Newport, 
S. S. Ash, and Sarah J. Ash. Expressions of welcome 
were given to those without minutes, as well as those with 
minutes. The First, Second, and Eighth Queries were 
read and answered, calling from Robert Hatton extended 
remarks in reference to the duties of the Overseers as well 
as other members, in looking after each other, that the 
whole flock may be awakened and encouraged to a better 
attendance of our meetings, which was vocally concurred 
in by some of our own members. A report was read from 





.. 
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the Boarding Home Committee, showing our Home to | an gave an interesting sketch of the labors of the early 


have been organized and now in operation. 


At the close of meeting it was announced that lunch | 


had been prepared, and all those in attendance were in- | 


vited to partake. 
repast, others dining out in the town. 


About 240 availed themselves of the | 
The tables being | 


spread in the galleries of the meeting-house which are not | 


now used, the Friends are kept together, making the 
social intercourse a very enjoyable and profitable feature. 

We hope Friends will remember that at Woodbury 
Particular Meeting we are but a handful. 


of our meeting, and we would be glad if those who can 
would drop in with us when opportunity offers, and lend 
their presence at least. We would endeavor to extend to 
such a cordial greeting. We have had a few visits of this 
kind, and they were appreciated. Train leaves Market 
Street Ferry, Philadelphia, at 8.20 a. m. daily. Trolley 
leaves Chestnut Street Ferry, every 15 minutes. 
Woodbury by steam cars half an hour, and by trolley one 
hour. WARNER UNDERWOOD. 
Woodbury, N. J., Twelfth month 13, 1897. 


NEW MEETING-HOUSES IN ENGLAND. 


New meeting houses are building, or old ones being en- 
larged, from time to time, by the Friends in England. 
In the Second month (21st), a new house, at Coventry, 
was opened. It adjoins an old burying ground, pur- 
chased by the Friends of Coventry in 1668, and is near 


FRIENDS’ MEETING AT COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
the site of the original meeting-house in which George 
Fox and others of the fathers of the Society doubtless 
ministered. This house has a general meeting-room to seat 
300, and a school-room above, to seat 150, with care- 
takers, residence, etc., in a high basement. 
was about $2,500, for lot and building, which was raised 
by sale of the premises formerly occupied, and by sub- 
scription, mainly among Friends of Birmingham. 

At Llandindod Wells, in Radnorshire, Wales, on 
Seventh month 28, the foundation-stones of a new meet- 
ing-house were laid. It is an ‘‘ inland watering place,’’ 


and there was quite a large attendance at the open-air | 


meeting held on the occasion, which was addressed by H. 
S. Newman, of the London Friend, John T. Southall, E. 
B. Reynolds, and Henry Southall, and particularly by 
Henry Tobit Evans, of Nuadd-Llanarth, Aberayron, 
editor of ¥ Brython, who spoke in the Welsh language, 


In the last few | 
years, by death and removal, we have lost the very pillars | 


Time to | 


The cost 


| were with difficulty maintained. 


| ship of about 150. 





Friends in that part of Wales. 

At Guildford, in Surrey, South of London, enlarge- 
ments of the meeting-house were undertaken in the 
summer. ‘‘It is but a few years,’’ the announcement of 
the plan stated, ‘since it was feared that Guildford 
would soon become one of the closed meeting-houses of the 
Society. Resident Friends were very few, and meetings 
Since the commence- 
ment of an Adult School there has been healthy growth in 
every direction, and now increased accommodation is 
called for.’’ The alterations, it was estimated, would cost 
about £200, and the plans were approved by Sussex, 
Surrey, and Hants Quarterly Meeting. 

At Willesden, in London, (N. W.), it is proposed to 
build a new meeting- house, and funds are being collected 


| for it by a committee of the Monthly Meeting, West- 


minster and Longford. ‘ The attendance at Willisden,’’ 
the committee say, ‘‘ has from the first steadily increased, 
the average, which began with about twenty on First day 
mornings, being now about seventy-five, with a member- 
A hired building has been used 
hitherto, but it is inadequate and expensive. A 
suitable piece of freehold land is offered to the Committee, 
which they hope to secure with a portion of the funds 
they have in hand.”’ 

Several important School improvements have also been 
undertaken, during the year, by English Friends, At 
Ackworth sundry improvements, estimated to cost £6,500, 
were announced, two Friends, William and Charles 
Harvey, having given the fund a good start by contribu- 
tions of £500 each. At Rawdon, in Yorkshire, where the 
bi-centenary of the meeting was celebrated by a series ot 
special meetings, Sixth month 12 to 15, it was resolved 
to permanently commemorate the anniversary by raising a 
fund to make needed improvements at the school. The 
school was established in 1832. A new wing is to be 
built, and Sundry additions and alterations made, the es- 
timated cost being £2,000. 


BLESSED are they to whom science and art and religion 
| and all natural beauty and all sad and joyous experience 
| are gates through which the soul freely passes into larger 
and fairer worlds than earth—where the symbol is changed 
for real being and where each mortal form is made resplen- 
dent by its indwelling, immortal life.— Christian Register. 


WE should never be content with small attainments 
in spiritual things, with a feeble flow of divine life in our 
soul, with bearing only a little fruit. It is God's will for 
us that we should attain the highest possible things in spir- 
itual culture, and should bear much fruit. —Sunday School 


| Times. 


FRIENDSHIP is the nearest thing we know to what re- 
ligion is. God is love, and to make religion akin to 
friendship is simply to give it the highest expression con- 
ceivable by man.—uskin. 


To resist with success the frigidity of old age, one 
must combine the body, the mind, and the heart. To 
keep these in parallel vigor, one must exercise, study, and 
love.—Bonstetten. 


DarE to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
—George Herbert. 


THE one who will be found in trial capable of great act 
of love is ever the one who is always doing considerable 
small ones.—F. W. Robertson. 





Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting-house, ‘I'welfth month 2. The 14th chapter of Romans was 
read by the president, at the opening of the meeting. The responses 
to roll-call were mostly accompanied with appropriate sentiments. After 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, Mary Coles, for the 
Discipline Committee said they were still comparing disciplines, the 
duties of overseers being the main subject before their last meeting. 

Annie E. Pancoast, forthe History and Literature committees, gave 
a very interesting report. She said they had finished the review of the 
journal of John Woolman. “If he had not been so humble he might 
have written a better book,” but his humility was a proof of the Christ 
spirit within. His ‘* conscientiousness in regard to paying for super- 
fluities,” is a lesson which many of to-day would do well to heed. 
—_ P. Flitcraft and Ellen M. Coles also made remarks on the same 
subject. 

Emily R. Kirby, for the Current Topic Section gave an extensive 
summary of the principal events of the past month, in the business, 
political, and religious world. 
the past two years had been the most successful in W. C. T. U. work, 
of any since its organization. 

Isaac H. Clothier then read his paper on ‘‘ The Life of Paul.’’ 
This, he said, was prepared for the Bible Class to which he belonged, 


but believing that our religious simplicity will be strengthened by study 

and research, and that the more the Bible is appreciatively read, the | 
nearer we will reach the standard of Christ, he has presented the paper | 
The paper was one full of instruction and interest to all | 


to others. 
present, and we greatly enjoyed the privilege of listening to it. 


After hearing the report of the Executive Committee, and a brief | 


silence, the meeting adjourned to Twelfth month 30, 1897. 
M. L. M., Secretary pro tem. 


_ PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Twelfth month 13, William E, Walter, the president, 
in the chair. 

No alterations or corrections appearing in the minutes, they were ap 
proved as read, The special attention of our members was called to 
the decision of the Monthly Meeting at 15th and Race streets, to hold 
its sessions during the coming three months, in the evening, 
beginning at 7.30 o’clock. For the accommodation of those whose 


homes are at a distance from the meeting house, supper will be served: | 
| taking the chair, made a few well-chosen remarks upon the character 


in the rooms of the Association from 6 to 7 o'clock. The change in 
the time of holding the business meetings is to enable those occupied 
during the day to attend, and it is the earnest desire of those interested 
in the best welfare of the Society that this movement should have the 
hearty support of all our members. 

The History, Discipline, and Literature Committees reported pro- 
gress, and the Current Topics Committee gave a brief and interesting 
resumé of their meeting. 

The Building Committee, through William W. Birdsall, reported 
that they met and had decided that the time had come for the comple 
tion of the work begun five years ago. The two houses now in use by 
the Association are entirely inadequate to the activities now carried on 
there. There must be some change,—either temporary alterations 
made, or a new building erected, As many will feel the loss of the 
Friends’ Boarding- House, it is suggested that if we have a new build- 
ing, the upper floors be arranged as bed-rooms. Authority was given 
the Building Committee to secure the necessary plans, and specifications 
for the erection of a building, and make report. 

The Executive Committee reported the election of seven new mem- 
a and the presentation to the Association of a picture and nineteen 

ooks, 

Proceeding to the program of the evening Howard M. Jenkins, in 
a carefully-prepared paper discussed Dr. Weir Mitchell's recently pub- 
lished book, ‘* Hugh Wynne.” Aside from any feelings we may have 
as to the evident injustice and untruthfulness of the characteristics which 
the book assigns to Friends, the numerous and apparent mistakes in 


chronology and names of places, make us feel that the book is open | 


to just criticism. 

The paper noted errors as to the time of holding various meetings, 
and questioned the right even of a novelist to alter facts of history, 
especially in an ‘* historical romance.” From a literary point of view, 
as well as its peculiar interest to us, the paper was thoroughly appreci- 
ated. The lively interest taken in the subject was manifest by the re- 
marks which followed. 

The first contribution from the delegates to the Newtown Confer- 
ences was given by Emma Waln. The suggestion of the morning ses- 


sion of the necessity of keeping up ‘a good front,’’ meant to her | 
| respondents enrolled now reaching over 5,000. 


something more than seeing our facing benches well filled. She felt 
that we are prone to emphasize the disappointing features of our meet- 


ing, either by our silence when others unjustly judge us, or by talking | 
too much of what we do not like, instead of keeping the best that we | 


have uppermost in our minds, and giving that view of things to others. 
; R. Emma Trego called our attention to some thoughts in connec- 
tion with ‘‘ The Extension of our Meetings.” The writer of this paper 
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She quoted Frances Willard, saying | 


| Chicago. 
| description of the character of the work in which she is engaged at the 
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seemed to feel that the foundation doctrine of Friends was disintegrat- 
ing in its influence. The more perfect the direct communion with the 
Divine Spirit the less need is there of meeting with our fellow men for 
religious instruction ; still in all forms of applied religion we need the 
help and sympathy of our friends and meetings are necessary. The 
prevailing thought in the afternoon session seemed to be “ that we must 
be loyal to our institutions so long as they are doing the work for which 
they are intended. That we must not mistake the form or method of 
doing work for the work itself, and if old forms have lost their useful- 
ness, we should have courage to break away from them and adopt such 
as are fitted for the work of to-day.” 

Sarah S. Bunting thought that very many of us dislike to hear about 
our short-comings, and she was glad to notice at Newtown the spirit 
to acknowledge our faults, and to seek after the means to rectify them. 

Joseph F. Scull gave some practical suggestions as to the condensa- 
tion of the minutes of the General Conference, and thought those who 
presented papers should be careful that they were direct in their treat- 
ment, brief, and to the point. 

In closing these reports we were reminded by one Friend of the 


| genial presence of John Wildman at the Newtown meeting, and his 


loyalty to the Young Friends. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


Eoucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, Twelfth month 13, the students and a 
number of friends from the village listened to a very interesting and 
instructive lecture on ‘* Count Tolstoi,” by Miss Jane Addams of 
At the close of her lecture, Miss Addams gave us a short 


Hull House settlement in Chicago. 
On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 16, the Senior class in Engineering, 


| accompanied by Prof. Beardsley, visited the iron works at Phoenix- 
| ville, Pa. 


Dr. Day and Eugene Leamy very kindly visited the College during 
the evening social hour on Fourth-day, the 15, and entertained the 
students with several vocal selections. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
First day evening, Twelfth month 19. Dr. Wm. W. Speakman, in 


of the work which the Association should do. The program consisted 
of a review of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” by Rachel Lloyd 
Hutchinson ; and the reading of some selected portions from the travels 
of Brissot de Warville, a Frenchman who visited America late in the 
last century, (and who afterward fell a victim in the French Revolu- 
tion). The parts selected were those in which he speaks of and 
describes his visits among members of the Society of Friends, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. The first paper called forth considerable dis- 
cussion as to the nature of the treatment which Friends had received 
at the hands of Dr. Mitchell in this his latest book. 

The majority of students left college for their homes on Third-day, 
Twelfth month 21st. 98. 


JANE ADDAMS AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—On the 15th of the 
month we had at the College, the pleasure of hearing a talk by Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago. The main subject of the evening 
was Tolstoi and the Russian peasant; but at the close Miss Addams 
told us a little of the noble work doing at the settlement in Chicago of 
which she is head. How in the midst of a large body of foreigners, 
poor and ignorant, they are trying to spread a little haven which will 
help these people to be better citizens and better men and women. 
What was said of Tolstoi must be of special interest to Friends, since 
like them he bears so strong a testimony against war and luxury. 
While every word about the Russian peasants and their customs and 
about Tolstoi’s individuality were intensely interesting, the main interest 
gathers about Tolstoi’s renunciation of all his worldly wealth that he 
may the better give his life to the poor serfs of his estate. This was 
his way of answering the question which is perplexing so many minds 
to-day. ‘ What is my duty tothe poor?” It is as an answer to this 


| question or a partial answer, that Hull House and like settlements have 
| been established. H. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CORRESPONDENCE.—A system of In- 
ternational Correspondence between students in France and England was 
established two years ago, and has been very successful, the list of cor- 
‘Lhis year Swarthmore 
College and Vanderbilt University, Nashville Tenn., have joined this 
International Correspondence Union, being the only institutions, so far 
as known, in America, which have entered the lists. Dr. Magill, 
Swarthmore, has sent the names of twenty-six Seniors and Juniors who 


| have enrolled themselves, and will thus make the study of French 


really the study ofa /iving language. 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The two lectures by Dr. Emily G. 
Hunt provided for by the Educational Committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, were delivered on the 6th and 20th of this month respectively. 

The one on the 6th was on the ‘‘ Fur Seal,’’ and the later one was 
on the ‘‘ Palm Tree.’’ Both lectures were illustrated by lantern views 
and were full of useful and interesting information. 

The ‘‘ vocal work,’’ in charge of Carrie L. Bradley, was begun on 
Twelfth month Ist, and is to be continued twice a week until the end 
of the term. 

The mid-winter vacation begins on the afternoon of Twelfth month 
23, and continues until the morning of First month 4, 1898. 

On the afternoon of the 23d the pupils gave a Shakespeare enter- 
tainment, consisting of scenes from six of his works. 

The effect of the publication of the ‘* White and Blue”’ is already 
noticeable in its influence upon the school. Though the paper is not 
prentitious in size, all possible care is exercised in admitting matter to 
its columns, and it is believed that much benefit will result from its 
continued publication. 


WuHatT QUALIFIES A TEACHER.—Miss Creak, an English woman 
graduate, thus compactly puts the qualifications of a good teacher: 
* Knowledge, the power of imparting knowledge, with the faculty of 
maintaining discipline and enthusiasm.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 
A BOOK of nearly one hundred pages comes to us from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., bearing the title ‘‘A Correspondence Between John 
Sterling and Ralph Waldo Emerson,” introduced by a sketch of Ster- 
ling’s life, by Edward Waldo Emerson. 

The philosopher and poet of Concord is well-known to the ma- 
jority of readers, by his own voluminous literary work and though the 
delightful “‘ Memoir’’ by Cabot, but not so familiar is the figure of 
John Sterling. This correspondence, which helps us to realize the fine 
nature of Sterling, and indeed of both men, began in 1839, and was 
brought about by their mutual friend Thomas Carlyle, who, misanthrope 
as he was, loved them both. In a letter written to Emerson in 1837 
Carlyle says: ‘‘ There is a man here called John Sterling whom I love 
better than anybody I have met with since a certain sky messenger 
alighted to me at Craigenputtock, and vanished in the Blue again.” 
This single visit of Emerson to Carlyle was the only face to face meet- 
ing these remarkable men ever had, and Sterling Emerson never saw. 

The strength and tenderness of Sterling's nature, his serious con- 
victions concerning life, and finally his calmness at the sure approach of 
death, justify the great love which he inspired in his friends. As we meet 
him upon the pages of Caroline Fox’s book, ‘* Memories of Old Friends,” 
he seems a charming companion, with his almost unlimited infor- 
mation, and bright conversation. In the early part of 1840 she says: “*Ster 
ling came and walked with us to Pennance Cave, on a day as brilliant 
as his own imagination. Some of our subjects were the doctrine of provi- 
dential interference and the efficacy of prayer as involved in this question. 
His view of prayer is that you have no right to pray for any outward 
manifestation of divine favor, but for more conformity of heart te God, 
and more desire after the imitation of Christ.”” Again : ‘* Sterling is 
deep in Emerson’s Essays, and said, ‘ It would answer your purpose 
well to devote three months entirely to the study of this one little vol- 
ume ; it has such a depth and originality of thought in it as will require 
very close and fixed attention to penetrate.’’’ 

Through Carlyle, Sterling had received some of Emerson’s Essays, 
and in acknowledgment the first of these letters was written ; they con- 


tinued on both sides at infrequent intervals until Sterling’s death in 
1844. ($1.00.) 


Among the interesting * timely ’’ contents of the At/antic Monthly in 
the current issue, isa paper by Edward M. Shepard, of Brooklyn, one 
of the active reform organizers in politics, on the Inauguration of 
Greater New York. He takes a hopeful rather than discouraged view, 
though he remarks the coincidence of two events in New York City, 
the triumph of “ Tammany,” by 80,000 plurality one day, and the 
opening of the luxurious Waldorf Astoria hotel the next. ‘* An Eng- 
lish visitor, though he wrote with the Philistine glories of Thames em 
bankment hotels before his eyes, ventured of late to give this latest as- 
pect of New York life the gruesome name of Sardanapalus.’’ 

John Muir writes with much enthusiasm of Alaska. ‘‘ Nowhere,” 
he declares, *‘ on my travels so far have I seen so much warm-blooded, 
rejoicing life as in this grand Arctic reservation, by so many regarded as 
desolate. Not only are there whales in abundance along the shores, 
and innumerable seals, walruses, and white bears, but great herds of fat 
reindeer on the tundras, and wild sheep, foxes, hares, lemmings, 
whistling marmots, and birds. Perhaps more birds are born here than 
in any other region of equal extent on the continent.”’ 


| especially in ‘* black-and-white,” 





Under the title ‘‘ Aborigines of the West Indies,” in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for next month, Lady Edith Blake will give 
an account of the natives inhabiting these islands at the time of their 
discovery by Columbus. Their curious and primitive manners and cus- 
toms, their cannibalism, and their inhuman treatment later by the 
Spaniards, form a story of intense interest. 


Bret Harte, who is not often found newly in print now-a days, hasa 
poem in Scribner's, in which, in a swinging movement of verse, he tells 
a legend of the old city of Cirencester, (modern English ‘‘ Sisiter’’), 
in Gloucestershire, England, in the days when the Saxons were waging 
war on the Britons. The legend is that many birds made their nests in 
the thatch-roofs of the houses, and the cruel Saxons, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, snared the birds and sent them back to the thatches with fire 
brands on their wings, and so burned the town. The poem has illus 
traticns by Howard Pyle. 


Dr. Charles C. Abbott, whose out-door books have won an ex 
tended fame, and have led many to cultivate a closer acquaintance with 
nature, is the author also, of several works of fiction. His latest among 
these is ‘‘ The Hermit of Nottingham,” (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25.) The scene is laid in New Jersey, near the banks of 
the Delaware, and a number of places are described, under changed 
names, which would be familiar to readers of this notice. The 
“ Hermit” is a picturesque figure, and his concealed wealth consists 
chiefly of a store of jewels and precious stones, of such size and bril- 
liancy that they quite dazzle our eyes in the concluding pages. 


The Forester, the monthly journal devoted to Forestry, very ably 
conducted for three years past by John Gifford (some time instructor 
at Swarthmore College), at Princeton, N. J., has been transferred to 
the American Forestry Association, whose headquarters are at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will become the representative of that organization. 


Dr. Chester D. Hartranft (president of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary), whose proposed complete edition of Caspar Schwenkfeld’s 
works, has been referred to in the INTELLIGENCER, in connection with 
the Schwenkfelder anniversary last Ninth month, has been visiting 
Philadelphia, engaged upon a Life of Schwenkfeld, the issue of which 
is to precede the publication of his Works. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


MeN, WoMEN, AND MANNERS IN COLONIAL TIMES. By Sydney Geo. 
Fisher. Two Volumes. Pp. 391 and 393. LIllustrated. $3.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE FIELDs. By Charles C. Abbott. 
Illustrated. $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

ALL’s RIGHT WITH THE WoRLD. By Charles B. Newcomb. Pp. 


261. $1.50. The Philosophical Publishing Co., 19 Blagden St., 
Boston. 


Pp. 233. 


ARTISTS FROM AMONG THE FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I OBSERVE in your last issue a paragraph referring to Maxfield Parrish, 
the artist, who has recently been spoken of as producing some notable 
designs for magazine covers. (Harper's Weekly, last week, had its 
first page of cover from one of his designs. ) 

There must be quite a number of the prominent American artists, 
who are of Friends’ families. How- 
ard Pyle, of Wilmington, Delaware, well known for his illustrations, as 


| well as for his books, is the son of Quaker parents; his mother Mar- 


garet Painter, was of a Delaware county family. In the last issue of 


| the new English weekly review, Literature, the writer of the letter 


from the United States speaks in high terms of Howard Pyle, who, he 
says, “‘ may safely be pronounced the best illustrator of books we have 
ever bad.” 


Joseph Pennell, is another distinguished artist, chiefly in illustration. 


He has lived in London for ten years or more, where he and his wife, 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell, have been very busy and successful, both in 
literary and art work, but he comes from Germantown, (this city), and 
his family were Friends. 

Is not W. T. Smedley, another well-known illustrator, also of 
Friends’ descent,—Chester county, perhaps ? 


Philadelphia. ART. 


‘ANOTHER ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH HORNOR. 


| Eprrors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


AFTER reading the anecdotes of Joseph Hornor, it called to my re- 
membrance the time, years ago, when in attendance at Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, an evening meeting was appointed at Green Street for 
James W. Haines. After his speaking at some length he sat down, 








and Joseph Hornor arose with the words that he had left off with, and 

continued to speak for a time, showing his feeling sense of what had 

been spoken. A, Te. ¥: 
Wakefield, Pa. 


AID FOR THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


THE sub-committee on the Colored People of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has sent out, as usual for some 
years, a circular letter to the monthly meetings, soliciting aid in money 
or supplies for the schools at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, S.C. We print 
the concluding portions, as follows : 

‘* The needs of both schools are as urgent as heretofore if they are 
to continue the good work undertaken, and the demand on our gener- 
osity continues the same. 

‘‘All money collected should be forwarded to William C. Biddle, 
Treasurer, 1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

‘« Clothing, etc., sent in barrels is not given to those in need as a 
charity, but sold to them for a small price, thus enabling them to pre- 
serve their independence and self-respect.’’ 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SHIPPING “ BARRELS,” ETC. 


Aiken School.—Barrels for the school at Aiken, S. C., can be sent 
from any Pennsylvania Railroad station, mark<< as follows: 

‘* Schofield Normal and Industrial School, Aiken, S. C. ‘ Mission- 
ary Goods,’ via Piedmont Air Line and Southera Railroad.” 

Or, from Philadelphia they may be sent: “ Scuofield Normal and 
Industrial School, Aiken, S. C., care of Edward R. Strawbridge, 813 
Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa.” 

Mt. Pleasant School.—For the Mt. Pleasant School send to: 
“George T. Laing, 30 N. Third Street, Philadelphia.” 

Note.—Barrels should be packed securely and should be well 
headed. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The extracts from Abby D. Munro’s letters to me, given below, tell 
a pathetic story,—a story of faithful work amid great discouragements, 
and of much patient waiting. 

Will not Friends, at this glad Christmas season, remember the needs 
of the two schools which have a right to look to Friends for help, and 
send at once some offering, even if it be a very small one? ‘‘ To help 
people to help themselves’’ lies at the foundation of every modern 
effort to uplift humanity. It is nowhere better done than in a well con- 
ducted Industrial School. These schools are not unknown experi- 
ments. They long ago demonstrated their worth, and the pupils from 
them all over the country are spreading their good influence. We 
should not let them suffer for what we can supply. 

ANNA M. JACKSON. 


[Extracts from Letters. } 

It seems to me I was never so busy before, as we have been this 
winter. We are so crowded, and are suffering so much for another 
teacher. I have to spend more time than usual in the school-room help- 
ing out and easing the way for the overworked teachers. We certainly 
have a very flourishing school. Everything goes on so smoothly and 
pleasantly. The only drawback has been the lack of funds. I have 
paid all but myself for October, and have about thirty dollars for No- 
vember,—and that is the extent. My teachers have all had trouble 
this winter that has increased their expenses. We are very much 
crowded, but I can’t even think of fitting up another room, so we do 
the best we can as it is, hoping for better times by and by. 

Frances and the family in the Home are all well. They are as fat 
and happy as any children can well be. They all attend school regu- 
larly, and are very bright with their books. 
the world, they are full of Christmas anticipations. 

We do not get any children’s clothes to speak of in our barrels this 
winter. I fear I shall be obliged to buy clothing,—a thing T have 
almost never done. A, D. 


ANOTHER illusion gone. How many millions of pilgrims have 
reverently stoo. »y the pillar of Chillon and examined the foot-marks 
left by the immoctal prisoner with the chainless mind? The surveyor 
to the Cantonal Council of Vaud has been going into the matter, and 
the footsteps are to disappear as being “‘ not authentic,’’ but a pious 
fraud, restored every few years for the benefit of credulous tourists. — 
St. James's Gazette. 


BIRDS are very fond of mistletoe berries; and by them the seeds are 
carried from place to place, and thus the plant is propagated. The 
berries contain a thick, viscous fluid. They burst open when ripe, and 


so they readily adhere to the trees and shrubs where they chance to | 
There they germinate and take root and draw their nourishment, | 


fall. 
not from the earth, as other plants do, but from some other growth. 


CONTRACT 


in January. They will cost between $600,000 and $700,000. 


THERE is a City Tract Society in Chicago whose publication’ 
appear in twenty different languages. 





Just now, with the rest of | 


for the first group of buildings for the Pan-American | 
Exposition, at Buffalo, have been let, and ground will be broken early | 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


THE Mankato (Kansas) Advocate, of a recent date, contains a notice of 
the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the marriage of Isaac and 
Mary Ann Vale, now residents of Jewell county, Kansas, The cele- 
bration occurred Tenth month 26, last. They were married at Warring- 
ton Friends’ meeting, York county, Pa., on that date, in 1837, and 
soon removed to Washington county, Pa., where they lived until 1856, 
when they removed to La Salle county, Illinois. ‘ There they reared 
their family, six sons and two daughters, all of whom are living at the 
present time except the eldest son,’’ who was killed in the Civil War. 
Later, all their children but one having removed to Kansas, or Ne- 
braska, they removed also to the former State. Isaac is in his 85th 
year, and his wife is 82. Their mental and physical powers are well 
preserved. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


REFLECTION. 


LIKE as the shadows lengthen and fall at eventide 
While the loved ones linger 
Comes the touch of death’s cold finger 

To the one they watch beside ; 


Thus it has been always, and ever more shall be, 
Life is fraught with sorrow 
What shall come to-morrow 

Is veiled in mystery. 


But the wise Creator and Keeper of us all 
Surcease sends of sadness 
And times our hearts to gladness 

If we hearken to his call. 


The welfare of our loved ones should ever be our care ; 
We should feel the obligation 
Go seek him in meditation, 

And in silent prayer. 


Stamford, Conn. A. H. DoRLAND. 


SPRING has her changeful skies, her waking leaves— 
Summer her lavish dower of bloom and balm : 
And Autumn has her days of golden calm— 

Rich pauses when, forgetting she bereaves 

The world of Summer, she no longer grieves. 

She smiles, ‘‘ How well-beloved a queen I am!” 
Lingering to hear the land’s Thanksgiving psalm 

For wealth of fragrant fruit and garnered sheaves. 

But Winter is the monarch of the year 
When wild winds make the giant pines their harp, 
And joy of Christmastide is at the flood. 

Only to those who miss a presence dear 
The thorns of Winter’s holly-crown-are sharp, 
And all its berries gleam like drops of blood. 

—Charles Prescott Sherman, in Scribner’ s. 


THE QUIET LIFE. 


HAppy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground ; 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 


Blest who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together mixed, sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most doth please, 

With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus, unlamented, let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
—Alexander Pope. 


THE higher Catholic clergy of France are said to be much exer- 
cised over the decline of religion among the people, and are consulting 
about what ought to be done. 
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PROFIT-SHARING OPERATIONS. 

Prof. Nicholas P. Gilman. 
THE two most prominent cases of profit-sharing in the 
United States are the N. O. Nelson Company of St. 
Louis, iron and brass workers and makers of plumbers’ 
supplies, with four hundred employés, and the Proctor 
& Gamble Company of Cincinnati, manufacturers of soap, 
with six hundred employés. The first firm introduced the 
system in 1886 (Mr. Nelson is the best known advocate 
of it in the business world), and the second in 1887. At 
Leclaire, Ill., an industrial village founded by the com- 
pany, the Nelson force is gradually transforming the 
business, with Mr. Nelson’s aid, into a co-operative pro- 
ductive enterprise on a very solid foundation. Ivorydale, 
near Cincinnati, the home of Ivory soap, is especially 
noted for its admirable factories. The great success of 
the Procter & Gamble Company has been achieved with 
a body of unintelligent workers, like that in other soap 
factories. 

Among other American experiments in profit-sharing 
and allied schemes may be mentioned the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Century Company, the magazine 
and book publishers of New York, Mr. Alfred Dolge’s 
pension and insurance methods at his felt works in Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., the successful efforts of the Columbia Gas 
Company and the great Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany to interest their employés in the purchase of shares, 
the C. G. Conn manufactory of instruments for brass 
bands at Elkhart, Ind., two paper mills in Maine, a firm 
of locomotive manufacturers in Pittsburg, Pa, and the 
Pillsbury flour mills at Minneapolis, Minn. Of very 
recent establishment are the experiments in a Broadway 
hotel and the large department store of R. M. Macy & 
Co. in New York, and in a South Carolina savings bank. 

The English Labor Department has for the last three 
years collected careful figures of profit sharing cases in 
the British Empire. In 1896 there were ror such reported. 
Concerning 82 of these, returns were received up to July 
1 for the year 1896-97. In g cases the system had 
ceased to exist, the two chief causes being changes in the 


control of the business and dissatisfaction with the results. | " | 
| our old pride and our old chivalry. 


3 new cases were reported, and 2 not previously known, 
of older date. 78 cases in all were thus heard from, and 
19 have not reported. The minimum number of em- 
ployés of the 78 firms and companies is 43,721: the 
maximum, 45,592. In 72 cases figures in regard to the 
bonus paid in 1896 are not available, in 23 cases no bonus 
was earned, and in the other 49 instances the average 
addition to wages was 10 03 percent. About one-half 
of the whole number of employés just given are in the 
immense iron and steel works of the Amalgamated Com- 
pany, doing business under the style of ‘‘ Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd.,’’ of Manchester and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here any one of the twenty-one 
thousand employés may deposit his savings with the com 
pany at 4 per cent. interest, and each year a bonus will 
be declared in his favor, ‘‘ equal to half the difference 
between this fixed rate and the dividend payable on the 
shares of the company.’’ (This system closely resembles 
that which the Riverside Press of Cambridge, Mass., has 
had in operation for fifteen years with its five hundred 
employés.) In several respects the most striking case of 
profit-sharing in England is that of the South - Metro- 
politan Gas Company of London with its three thousand 
to four thousand employés, according to the season, its 


mittee of foremen and workmen, and its workman direc- 
tor. But the English case which indicates how a private 
business can best be transformed into a co dperative com- 
pany through the medium of profit sharing is that of 


| wages system. 


| right time and in plain language. 





William Thomson & Sons of Huddersfield, makers of 
woolens. Ten years’ experience has, to all appearance, 
thoroughly established on its new basis this concern, 
which cannot be too carefully studied in all its details of 
operation by employers who would like to make over their 
business, on their retirement, to their faithful workmen. 

France, the home of participation, now presents some 
one hundred and twenty examples of this method, of 
earlier or later date. In Germany and Austria-Hungary 
some twenty firms now practice profit sharing. In other 
European countries than those already named, at least 
fifty cases of houses giving a dividend to labor are to-day 
in operation. We have thus, counting for the United 
States some thirty cases, a total of some three hundred 
and twenty profit sharing establishments. This is nota 
large number by the side of the thousands of business 
concerns in each country that follow the unmodified 
But it is sufficiently large to deserve re- 
spect for the sound principle which these three hundred 
houses follow. Prof. Hearn, in his ‘‘ Phitology,’’ has 
well said that ‘‘ no custom that has yet been invented can 
supply the place of the feeling that the workman is labor- 
ing, not for another, but for himself’’ (chap. viii. § 9). 
Because it comes nearer than the simple wages system to 
exciting and gratifying their natural feeling, profit-sharing 
deserves full ‘consideration and extended and frequent 
trials. 


Money INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND.—A despatch from 
London, on the 11th inst., printed in American news- 
papers, says: Rear Admiral Lord Charles Beresford can 
always be depended upon to say the right thing at the 
Speaking at the Vaga- 
bond Club dinner last evening, he startled his hearers by 


| declaring with much earnestness : 


‘‘Money is now everything among Englishmen. 
Money will buy access to what is known as the best society. 
Let anybody come to England with enough money, no 
matter how it was gained, honorably or disgracefully, and 
there is no door which he cannot hope to enter. In the 
old days this was not so, but now money is destroying 
When a man in the 
best society commits a dishonorable act, even a crime, 
that society bands itself together to screen him, instead 
of hanging him to the first tree and casting his body into 
the ditch.’’ 

Lord Charles prophesied the ruin of the empire unless 
the dominion of money was made to cease, and urged a 
return to ‘‘the old love of chivalry and patriotism, the 
abhorrence of everything sordid and selfish.’’ The 
cheers given him showed that outspoken truths are not 
altogether unpalatable. 


SaLoons oF New York StateE.—The State Commis- 
sioner Excise, of New York, has made his first annual re- 
port. It shows that under the present ‘* Raines Law,”’ 
the saloons of the State have decreased in number nearly 
one-third. The revenue from them has grown from 
$2,500,743 to $6 941,743. The total number under the 
old law was 22,957; now itis 15,989. New York city 
now has 6,497 saloons and Brooklyn 3,434. Under the 
old law the figures were 8,906 and 4,702 respectively. 
Long Island City, in proportion to population, has the 


| most drinking saloons, 200, or 8.1 per 1,000 inhabitants, 
| with Niagara Falls second. 
usual bonus of £13,000 or more, its profit sharing com- | 


Jamestown has the lowest 
ratio of any city in the State, with 115, or 3 6 per 1,000 
inhabitants. North Tonawanda requires 6.7, nearly twice 
as many saloons to the same number of inhabitants as New 
York and Brooklyn, which require only 3.6. The aver- 
age for the State in forty-one cities is 4.5 per 1,000. 
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Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE Pennsylvania Audubon Society, which was organized 
in October, 1896, has just issued its annual report, in 
which it is announced that the membership has already 
grown to 2,200. All of those enrolled have signed the 
pledge cards promising to abstain from the use of wild 
birds for millinery. This, however, represents but a 
small fraction of those whose attention has been directed 
to the importance of bird protection by the circulars of the 
society. Of these circulars 20 000 have been distributed 
during the year, and 1,000 more have been sent to Audu 
bon Societies in other States. The Pennsylvania Society 
has thus become the parent of several in other States. 
Its efforts have been widely supported by the press of the 
State. 

As the result of a year’s experience ihe Directors feel 
convinced that the most important work must be done in 
schools and among children, as by teaching the rising 
generation that birds are friends to be protected and cared 
for, rather than common property to be killed and muti- 
lated, they can do more than in any other way to insure 
bird protection in the future. In accordance with this 
idea the society used its best efforts in support of the bill 
establishing a ‘‘ Bird Day’’ in the schdols of the State, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it pass the Legislature 
only to be vetoed by the Governor. This, however, need 
not hinder private schools from adopting such a day—an 
action which is strongly advocated. 

The plan of work for 1898 emphasizes the fact that its 
object is to prevent the useless killing of birds. It is not 
so much killing, but the extermination of birds to which 
attention is called. No objection can be made to the 
killing of game birds any more than domestic fowls, so 
long as the game laws are strictly adhered to and the birds 
unmolested during the nesting season. And no protest 
can be made against using for ornament ostrich 
plumes or wings and quills of domestic or game fowls 
which are killed for food. 
the plumage of song birds, owls, terns, and herons for or- 
Nament is unnecessary, and necessitates the eventual ex 
termination of the birds, as they are only in desirable 
plumage during the nesting season, when their slaughter 
results in the death of their off-spring as well. The kill- 
ing of song birds and owls, moreover, deprives us of one 
of the greatest checks to the increase of noxious insects. 
' It is for the preservation of these birds that the society 
is laboring. It wishes to emphasize the practical rather 
than the sentimental side of the question. In the coming 
year the Pennsylvania Audubon Society proposes : 

To increase its membership as much as possible—as 
the larger the membership the greater our influence, and 

To push to its utmost instruction in regard to birds in 
the schools and among the children everywhere. 

The latter object will be attempted by the distribution 
of circulars giving in popular form the most interesting 
facts concerning them, and for this considerable money 
will be needed. The society charges no membership fee, 
believing that its objects are best served by making enrol- 
ment free, and by receiving contributions from those who 
care to give them. William L. Baily, 423 Chestnut 
street, is Treasurer, and Mrs. Edward Robins, 114 South 
Twenty first street, is Secretary of the society. 

The society purposes holding an exhibition of milli- 
nery, from which wild plumage will be barred, and a 
course of five lectures by Witmer Stone, on ‘ The Birds 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity.’’ 


THERE are said to be fewer suicides among miners than among any 
other class of workmen. 


On the other hand, the use of | 





| COAL MINING AND PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


Forest Leaves. 
Amonc the exhibits at the late Tennessee Centennial Ex- 
position, that of the St. Bernard Coal Company of Earl- 
ington, Ky., was noteworthy, for it showed the broad 
comprehensiveness of its management. 

This company has a large landed estate, devoted to 
mining, farming, and forestry. It works both sides of its 
land—coal from below, and grain, grass and trees above. 
Over 50,000 walnut trees, from two to eight years old, 
are growing in nurseries, and each year sees planted from 
fifty to sixty bushels of walnuts. The display comprised 
coal, coke, and clays from the mines of this company. 
Oats, timothy, orchard grass, red top and clover, with 
corn of various varieties, showed the products of its farm, 
while the forest was represented by 121 varieties of wood 
grown on the company’s lands, as shown in the picture- 
frames. Sixteen varieties of oak—white, basket, swamp 
white, post, chestnut, yellow chestnut, black, scarlet, red, 
Spanish, pin, barren, bear, willow, laurel and yellow 
bottom—were displayed in the form of planks. An Ar- 
boretum of twenty-five acres, containing nearly all the 
trees and shrubs of the United States that grow in that 
latitude, illustrated the practical and progressive spirit of 
John B. Atkinson, the president of the company. 

If a similar policy were followed by other coal mining 
corporations, evidences of desolation so common in our 


of the population of the British Isles is its head form ; and 
especially the uniformity in this respect which is every- 
where manifested. The prevailing type is that of the long 
and narrow head, accompanied by an oval rather than the 
round face. ‘This uniformity makes the task of illustrating 
types by means of portraits peculiarly difficult ; for the 
shape of the head is the main characteristic directly 
shown by them. It should also always be borne in mind 
that when we speak of broad or oval faces we refer to the 
proportions of the bony framework alone. We must look 
below the flesh, behind beard or whiskers, or else endless 
confusion will result. Full cheeks need not imply a broad 
face as we mean it; the width at the malar bones is the 
crucial test. Measured by the cephalic index—that is, 
the extreme breadth of the cranium expressed in percent- 
age of its length from front to back—the uniformity in 
type is so perfect that it can not be represented by shaded 
maps as we have heretofore been accustomed to do.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


AN APPLICATION TO A DiIPLOMATIST.—When Andrew 
D. White, now the United States Ambassador at Berlin, 
was our minister to Germany nearly twenty years ago, he 
received some queer letters from Americans, asking for 
his influence in their behalf in court circles. Perhaps the 
funniest of all was a very mandatory epistle from an old 
lady living in the West, who enclosed in her letter four 
pieces of white linen, each some six inches square. ‘‘We 
are going to have a fair in our church,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ and 
I am making an autograph quilt. I want you to get me 
the autographs of the emperor, the empress, the crown 
prince, and Bismarck, and tell them to be very careful not 
to write too near the edge of the squares, as a seam has to 
be allowed for putting them together.’’— Exchange. 


CarE is company. If you are ever lonesome, go 
and find something to do. Sit down with the impossible 
and you will soon be so in love with it that before night 
you will be married to it.—Alex. McKenzie, D. D. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

DiscussinG the difference betweea English and American speech, 
‘* both as regards grammar and pronunciation,’ T. W. Higginson says 
in Harper's Bazar that in this country ‘‘ there is a tendency to speak 
and write it on a theory, whereas in England it is spoken and written 
according to usage. If this usage meant, as in France, that decided 
and imposed by a learned body, it would be very different; but in 
England the usage recognized is not even that of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but of ‘ society’ —this being the vague name of a wholly inde- 
terminate class, culminating in a series of princes and princesses whose 
parentage was not even wholly English, but half German.” He re- 
marks that in England it is not inelegant to say ‘‘ it is him,”’ and ‘ dif- 
ferent to,’’ and he concludes, ‘ To sum it all up, the besetting sins of 
Americans lie in holding a too finical and pedantic mode of speech, 
and paying too little regard to mere usage; while to English people 
usage—meaning sociable or fashionable usage—is everything, and the 
consistency of the language nothing.’’ 


THE American Friend thinks there can be no defense of the 
Princeton Inn on the grounds that it is ‘‘ a very respectable ian, and 
that it could not prosper financially without the sale of liquors, and that 
it is better for the college students to go to a respectable place than to 
a low-down saloon.’’ Such arguments, it says, ‘‘ could be used just as 
well to excuse any other sin as this one. Imagine the reverend pro- 
fessor saying : ‘I will lend a revolver to this murderer, for if I do not 
he will commit the crime with an ax.’ We see how foolish the argu- 
ment is when we apply it to such a bold and extreme case, but it is 
never a safe argument, and furthermore, a ‘ respectable’ drinking place 
in a community is much more dangerous for young men than is a low- 
down saloon, for old topers frejuent the saloon but drunkards are made 
in the respectable inn.”’ 


In Russia there is much rejoicing over the opening, this last Fall, 
at St. Petersburg, of the medical college for women. Some years ago 
a similar institution was closed summarily by the Government on 
account of the supposed connection between higher education for 
women and their tendency to affiliate with the revolutionary movement. 
A great future is universally predicted for the new institution, A large 
class entered, though the examinations were regarded as severe, It 
numbered 165, of whom more than half come from the provincial 
cities. ‘‘ The average age of the students is twenty-four years, the 
youngest being twenty years of age and the oldest thirty-seven. Ninety 
per cent. are orthodox Christians of the Greek Church, 3 per cent. 
Catholics of the Roman persuasion, 3 per cent. Lutherans, and 3 per 
cent. Jewish. The large percentage of the Orthodox Russian 
women is significant of the strong hold of liberal ideas upon Russia.’’ 

Women physicians, it is stated, are greatly desired in the provinces 
of Russia, where the physicians now in practice,—men of course,— 
are often terribly overworked. The few women physicians there were 
are reported as doing excellent work at the time of the famine, a few 
years ago. 

THE decision of Pope Leo, in the ‘‘ school question’’ of Manitoba, 
Canada, disapproves the compromise arranged by the Premier of that 
province, Greenway, and the Premier of the Dominion Government, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier. The Pope insists that the Catholics must have 
their own schools, thus supporting the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
St. Boniface and Bishop of Quebec, who in the last Parliamentary elec- 
tions endeavored to make the French Catholics in the province of Quebec 
‘line up” for the Church. It seems therefore, that the question is not 
settled, but it is not certain that it will again become, at present, an 
active issue in Canadian politics. Premier Laurier is himself of French 
blood, and a Catholic, and the ability and dexterity he has shown in 
dealing with other perplexing Canadian questions may enable him to 
shelve this one for some time, leaving the present adjustment stand, 
whether the Pope approves or not. 


IT is announced that a new license has been given, for a term of 
years, to the great gambling ‘‘ hell” of Monte Carlo, in Monaco, 
Italy. It pays to the so called ‘* Prince’’ of Monaco, a rent of $400,000 
ayear. Last year, there were thirty-five suicides of those who had 


been gambling,—some men, some women,—and $40,000, it is stated, 
was spent in the prevention of suicides, the money being given to get 
them out of the place, etc. The /ndependent remarks : 

‘* Thirty-five suicides in one year, within his principality, besides 
those that fell like pigeons outside the bounds, all for less than half a 
million dollars—about eleven thousand dollars for a life! Think of a 
Prince keeping that up for a score of years, and then having seven hun- 
dred bloody scalps on his belt to show to his wife and children. It illus- 
trates what satanic hardening of the heart is possible ; and it also gives 
us one measure of the value of a gambler’s life.’’ 


THE riotous demonstrations in the imperial parliament (the lower 
House) of Austria-Hungary, at Vienna, and the consequences that ap- 
pear to be impending, have attracted much attention. The disorders 
are due to the extreme jealousy between the German and the Czech 
(or Slav) elements of the population. This hostility arose to extreme 
heat on account of the decree of the Badeni ministry (recently resigned ) 
that ia Bohemia the Czech as well as the German language should be 
“officially” used. The idea of the Germans of Austria-Hungary is 
that they are the most intelligent and capable, and therefore should be 
the “ruling’’ element. Numerically, they are in a minority. The 
Germans in the German empire (Prussia, etc.) are actively expressing 
their sympathy with those of their blood and language in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and the historian Mommsen has written strong letters of this kind 
to newspapers at Vienna aud Buda-Pesth. Throughout Europe there 
is much apprehension that the Austrian empire cannot hold together, 
and that if it breaks up grave international troubles may result. 


THE reports from Cuba are somewhat conflicting. Senor Enrique 
Capriles, Governor of the Province of Santiago de Cuba, in a conversa- 
tion with the foreign consuls told them that the state of the island was 
very serious, and that he considered the island of Cuba lost. Business 
men in Havana are reported to be discouraged by the situation. They 
say they have abandoned the hope that the insurgents will surrender or 
accept the conditions of autonomy. But, on the other hand, it appears 
pretty plain that some of the insurgents would be inclined to accept 
the ‘‘ autonomy ’”’ plan, if it could be discussed among them. General 
Gomez, who commands the insurgents, will not consider anything but 
independence. 


THe bequests of the late Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, 
by which a large sum, perhaps $50,000 annually, is to be given to the 
person making the most notable contribution to the cause of Peace, 
will be recalled by most persons, as the subject was widely remarked 
oo, a few months ago. Count Tolstoi, the Russian author and 
reformer, has written a letter, published in a London newspaper last 
month, which makes a most practical and sensible suggestion. He 
proposes that the $50,000 donation be given to relieve the suffering 
families of the persecuted Doukhoborsti, of the Caucasus. ‘ No one,”’ 
he says, ‘‘in our time, has served, and is continuing to serve, the 
cause of Peace more effectually and powerfully than these people.’’ 

We find Tolstoi’s letter republished in a little London monthly, 
War or Brotherhood, an earnest and useful advocate of the Peace 


THE children attending public schools in Brussels, Belgium, were re- 
quested some time since by their teachers to gather up, on their way to 
and from school, such apparently valueless objects as tin foul, tin cans, 
etc., and to deliver their collections daily to their teachers. In eight 
months the following amounts were collected: old paint-tubes, 220 
pounds; tin foil, 1,925 pounds; scraps of metal, 1,200 pounds; and 
bottle capsules, 4,400 pounds. This rubbish was disposed of for a 
considerable sum. 


Grass knobs from Washington’s bedstead at Mount Vernon 
promise to be as plentiful as copies of the U/ster County Gasette, con- 
taining an account of the funeral of the Father of his country. The 
knobs are movable and are apt to disappear mysteriously. But the 
custodian from time to time orders a fresh supply from Pittsburg at 30 
cents a gross, and so the scattered collection of several thousand is con- 
stantly increasing.—S¢. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


SPEAKING of the future of religious organization, Dr. Rainsford, 
the energetic Episcopal rector of New York City, says. ‘‘ We cannot 
do much with the people after they are twenty-five: We must build 
the children into the Church.” There is a valuable hint right there. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


CoNnGRESS passed last week the bill for prohibiting “ pelagic”’ seal- 
killing by Americans. In the Senate Pettigrew, of South Dakota, and 
in the House several members, antagonized the measure and offered an 
amendment providing for the killing of all the seals on the Pribyloff 
Islands, if by the 1st of June next Great Britain also had not agreed 
toa prohibition of pelagic sealing. This amendment was rejected. 
The new law contains a provision entirely excluding from import into 
this country the skins of seals in any condition. Any brought in will 
be subject to be seized and destroyed. As the United States is one of 
the principal markets for the sale of seal-skins, this provision is 
important, 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY last week sent to the Senate, as it had been 
understood he would do, the nomination of Judge Joseph McKenna, 
of California, now Attorney-General, to be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, in place of Justice Stephen J. Field, who resigned. The nomi- 
nation was not acted on prior to the Senate’s adjournment over the 
holidays, but it is expected to be confirmed, though some opposition 
has appeared from California and Oregon. If confirmed, the present 
Governor of New Jersey, John W. Griggs, will be appointed Attorney- 
General. 


Cuts in the wages of factory employés, especially in the cotton 
mills, have been made in several places in New England. At Fall 
River the work-people objected, and urged a suspension instead, but 
the employers have replied that trade conditions require the reduction 
to take effect at once. The owners of cotton mills complain that they 
cannot compete, at the rate of wages they now pay with mills in the 
Southern States, where wages are lower, and the hands work longer 
hours, the laws for the regulation of factory labor being much less 
strict than in the North. 


A PARTITION of the coast of China, among European nations, seems 
to be expected, since the seizure of the Kiaou-chau Bay by the Ger- 
mans. The Chinese will then be restricted to inland possession. The 
London Pa// Mall Gazette says : ‘‘ Of course, the partitionof the coast, 
which is bound to come, will not be confined to Russia and Germany. 
Every naval State in the world is actively concerned in the disturbance 
of the equilibrium in the far East, Great Britain, France, and Japan 
especially. But the United States cannot be treated as a quantity to be 
ignored.”’ 


BoTH Houses of Congress adjourned on the 18th until the 5th of the 
coming month, it being the customary holiday recess. A Klondike 
Relief bill, appropriating $200,000, was passed. It provides for secur- 
ing the consent of Canada to extending the relief to the Canadian side, 
and authorizes the use of the army to carry out the relief measures. It 
also provides that the supplies must b2 purchased instead of being 
donated. 


PARDEE HALL, one of the buildings of Lafayette College, at 
Easton, Pa., was, except the east wing, destroyed by fire on the morn- 
ing of the 18th inst. The total loss on building and contents is esti- 
mated at nearly $200,000. The hall will be rebuilt without delay. It 
was once before burned, in 1879. 

SENATOR WOLCOTT, of Colorado, chairman of the Bimetallic Com- 
mission recently in Europe, said in the U. S. Senate on the 16th inst., 
that the Commission had not yet made a report to the President, and it 
was uncertain when a report would be made. Negotiations for a bime- 
tallic Conference, he said, are still pending, but the Commission had no 
intention of prolonging its offort beyond the point where reasonable 
hope of success should exist. Secretary Gage, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in explaining a bill which he had drawn, to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, said his first object was to give in- 
creased security to the gold standard. In the French Chamber of 
Deputies, on the roth, M. Meline, the Premier, said that the French 
Covernment was at one with the United States on the question of 
bimetallism. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


FIFTEEN women are acting as truant officers in Chicago. ‘‘ It has been 
found that women are more faithful as house to house visitors,’’ says 
the /nter Ocean, of that city, ‘* more impartial in the discharge of their 
duties, less liable to be imposed upon by the families, and more able to 
gain the confidence of mothers. 

—U. S, Consul Germain, at Zurich, Switzerland, reports that during 
the year 1896 8,042,065 young trees were set out in the denuded Swiss 
forest districts, as againt 7,906,189 during 1895; of these, 7,231,705 
were pines and 810,360 deciduous varieties. Ihe canton of St. Gall 
leads, with 1,340,630 trees, while Zurich planted only 95,110 during 
the above-stated period. All of these plants were raised and supplied 
by the Swiss forestry experimenta! station, and the total expense incur- 
red amounted to $53,809, of which the Federal Government con- 
tributed $27,279. 

—Kindergarten teaching seems to have taken root rapidly in 
Newark, N. J. Seven new kindergartens were opened in the public 
schools of that city, this year, making a total of twenty-one kindergarten 
classes, and all of them established in less than a year. Nine young 
women graduated from the Newark Normal and Training School as 
kindergartners last June, and these have all been placed. 


—A statement prepared at the Post office Department shows that 
the gross postal receipts at fifty of the largest offices for November 
amounted to $3,327,868, an increase of $382,533, or 129 10 per 
cent,, over the corresponding month of last year. [hese receipts are 
greater than for November in the history of the service. 


—On First-day last, in New York, special prayers for the recovery 
of Mrs, Ballington Booth were offered at all the ‘‘ Volunteer” meet- 
ings and services. The wife ofthe Cammander, it was stated, was in 
the Presbyterian Hospital dangerously ill, from some trouble of the 
heart. Her condition Third-day evening was reported serious. 


—William J. Bryan is visiting Mexico, and is regarded as a national 
guest. At various State capitals the Governors have personally greeted 
him, and he has been accorded exceptional facilities for seeing every- 
thing. ‘ His position on the silver question has much to do with the 
sentiments of friendship exhibited for him.” 

—The steamship Moawa, from Australia, now due at San Francisco, 
carries, according to cable advices, $1,375,000 in gold. This makes 
the fifth shipment from the same source in five months, and brings the 


total amount of gold sent to this country from Australia, since August, 
to $11,375,000, 


—The cradle presented by Queen Victoria to the Duke of York’s 
baby was made for the Princess Royal in 1840, and all the Queen’s 
babies slept in it. The sheets are of fine Irish linen, edged with 
Valenciennes lace, and the blankets are of the warmest and lightest 


| Spanish wool. 


—A call has been issued for a conference in New York on the 27th 
inst. of men interested in securing better primary election laws. It is 
signed by Lundreds of men prominent in business and professional life 
in all parts of the country, and the movement is non-partisan in char- 
acter. 


—The suggested plan of road improvement in Connecticut proposes 
the building of one great State Highway east and west and another 
north and south across the State, with low grades, and touching, so far 
as possible, the places of larger population, 


—Representative Johnson, of North Dakota, is preparing a bill pro- 
viding for the complete extermination of the seal herd of Bering Sea. 
He says their extermination will be in the interest of peace among na- 
tions and of economy for the United States. 


—Mrs. Helen Crittenden Adams, of Buena Park, Chicago, possesses 
two hundred teapots. She keeps a memorandum of all of them, regis- 
tering each with the name of the giver and the time and place of 
purchase, as well asthe kind of ware. 


—Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease, ‘‘ finding her lecture engagements 
unprofitable,” has announced her intention to return to Kansas and 
begin an active canvass for the Populist nomination for Congress in the 
Seventh District. 


—Miss L, M. Johnson, M. D., Baltimore, has just been admitted 
as a student to the Maryland College of Pharmacy. She is the first 
woman to be admitted since the establishment of the college in 1841, 


—U. S. Director of the Mint Preston says there are many counter- 
feit silver dollars in circulation which bear a greater amount of silver 
and purer silver than the regular silver dollar of the Government. 


—Alphonse Daudet, one of the most famous of contemporary 
French authors, died at his home in Paris, very suddenly, on the 16th 
inst., being fatally seized while at dinner with his familly. 
57 years old. 


—The Ohio State Federation of Labor passed resolutions endors- 


ing the proposed U. S. postal savings plan, and opposing the extension 
of time to put safety brakes on freight cars. 


—The attendance at public schools in Italy in 1870 was 201,632, 
while now it is 2,471,658. 


He was 
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NOTICES. | There isa right chimney for Watches Repaired: Best Work 

*.* The Young Temperance Workers of The watch repairing done here is th 
West Philadelphia will hold the cule ~et 7 » > iW ; e very 
a omethe der om we Sion ee 1808, at every lamp. The Index gives | best wast -“ we try oa ee sueiee we 
7 ; a Be : T mend keep better time t Give 
35th street and Lancaster avenue, at 8 p. m., you its Number. Pescendng p dbetter ime than ever belore Iv 

poly n : . GEO. C. CHILD 

Phineas Garrett will be present, an” give us | our dealer should have ie 
some interest ng selections. All are curdially | Y | 1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa j - i 


SAVE 1s YOUR FUEL. MAHLON B. Paxson 


| WILLIAM B. Pax 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
va By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 


Stock and Bond Brokers, 
SGD, Beep pected for procts foom 112 Custom House Place, Philaa' a. 
prominent men. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 


prompt attention. 
m@ the first order from each neighborhood / 


< filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures Cleme nt A. Woodnutt, 


my anagency. Write at once. 
Rocuester Raoiator Company, Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


No. 45 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


imvited to attend. 
jos. F. ScuLt, President 


RAY SHERRY, Secretary 





*.* Magazines Wanted.—The Beach Street | 
(Philadelphia) Third-day Evening Mission is in | 


| 
~rature he can 

great need of good literature. and the manage- | 
ment especially desires to obtain regularly a few 
| 

| 


copies of Youths’ Comp inion, Harper's Weekly, | 
or other publication of this sort. It is hoped 

that some friends who subscribe for these may | 
be willing to pass them on when they are done | 
with them. If each First day the issue of two | 
weeks previous were mailed to Mary B. Paxson, 
829 N. Broad Street, Philad’a, it would be | 
placed on the tables of the reading room on 
the following Third-day, and after being read 
and greatly appreciated there, would again be 
passed on to some poor home in the neighbor- 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 
















hood. The-monthly magazines would also be | New Diuretic, Re 9 Tne Cereal. Endorsed a ae 
of use | oy physicians in ca yg and irritable Digestive 
| Organs,and Kidney Emollient, attractive, 
_ : : : oe | palatadle. Unsurpageée hole range of cereals, Hi i 
*,* The First-day evening meetings (Phila- | PAMPHLET MPLE FRER. W Mm. CACOCK S On, 


delphia) this month, are held at 17th Street and | Ask Dealers, or 








| 
Girard Avenue, at 7 30 o'clock. Let Friends Write to Farwellé on, N.Y.,U.SA | UNDERTAKER 
feel that this is their own meeting just as much | sti : = 
as if at their nearest meeting-house. Carpetings, Linoleum, and EMBALMER 
| 
*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | Window Shades, etc. ESTABLISHED 1860. | 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following G TELEPHONE 5807. 
meetings the coming month ;: en amin reen - P ‘é . | 
TWELFTH MONTH : B j ° No. 1313 Vine Street, 
26. Aisquith St., Balt., and Washington. | 33 ~~ Second Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
JOHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. hiladelbhia. | 
Ellwood Heacock 
, 





‘John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


See Connection. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Vigit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

First MonTtuH, 1808: 
2. Spruce Street, at 10. 30 o'clock. 
16. West Philadelphia, at 11 o'clock. 
30. Reading, at 10. 30 o'clock. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


-AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


Hanscom Bros.. 1311 Market St, 


sell a Mocha and Java at 36cts. that | 
is superior to any coffee obtainable. 


BARLOW’ S INDIGO BLUE. 


| Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
| and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| grocer ought to have iton sale, Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila., Pa. 


Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, 2775 * Soe 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613 Walnut St. 





Classified as religious, . . . che American heeasetaiene 
| Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
Th Ri ht Sh cals, . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 

e 1 oe for you is the ; 
aaert SHOE. |a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . Each copy is 
You can get. | read not only by the five people usually elites to the or- 
We have the Best $8, $4, and $5 dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
Fall and Winter Shoes. : a ; 
_ SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 18th St. instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
| to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
S. F. BALDERSTON'S SON | : 
will continue the | are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
BUSINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS | are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
| and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 


AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
=o rae ‘ | into homes, and the unas of them is a duty as well asa 





Orders from Friends solicited. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, | pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 
ATTORNEY. AT-LAW iz 9 
nas: (en rank as moulders of opinion. 
( Ambler yntgomery Co a 


—'' Review of Reviews,” New York. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ander care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, education and fits 


for 





Wm. W. BIRDSALL, ae 
ANNA W. Sreacacan, } Principals. 


Circulars on Application. 





Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins Its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day schooi for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or we, For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member are 


included.) 
GEORGE L. MARIB, Principal. 


- FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. rl 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 

Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 


parents 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For Boarpine ann 
SCHOOL, Day Pupits oF BoTH SEXES. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 


it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students | 


admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
——- Ls LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi 

Jenk ntown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rey. L. D., BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Chi , Ill. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Demver, Colorado. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


Address all applications to UNION TEAcHERS’ 
AGENcigs, Saltsburg, Pa. § 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 


We our Club Rates for 
also read the notes below. 

We will send the 
named below for the 


announce other 
INTELLIGENCER AND 


amount stated “‘ for both. 


WEEKLIES 

Periodicals Price for Both 
The Independent, ($3), 
Harper's Weekly, ($4) 
Union Signal, ($1), 
The Outlook, (#3), 
Scientific American, ($3) 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50) 
Littell’s Living Age, (%), 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 


MONTHLIES 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 
($3), 


), $3.75 
2.50 


Scribner's Magazine, 4.60 


Periodicals for 


JOURNAI 


1898. 


1898. Read the figures given, a 


nd 


one year, with any of the periodicals 


MONTHLIES (C 
Period 


yntinued 
wcals 


Price for Both 


The Century Magazine, eae 5.60 
($4), 
($4), 
Monthly, 


Harper's Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, 


Popular Science 


5.10 
5-30 
The Forum, (#3) 

North American Review, ($5) 
St. Nicholas, 

Review of Reviews, (2.50) 
Trained Motherhood, ($1) 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure's Magazine, ($1) 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
Little Men and Women, ($1), 


20 


2.90 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


will Pr prices. 


«* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘ 


: 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1565. 


ISIS ISININ RIMS 


wr 
AYG)) 


Sn a 


wen 
20s tr 


AUS 
tus 


aes 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Record Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 


CSISAS SISOS SSB ISSN NSCS SSCS LSISESESINCS 


Lectures—1897-8 


Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of 7he Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture | 
engagements. 


v 


SATAY TAT AYATAN 


VSESASZSS 


as 


| 
| 


Z Zasasas 








NEw LECTURE | 
‘Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison.” 
OTHER LECTUREs: 


I. ‘* Wendell Phillips.’ 
II. ‘* Whittier.’’ 
III. ‘* George Fox.”’ 
IV. ‘* New Glimpses in Europe.’’ 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





price for both." 
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Chijdren’s Furs. 


Muffs and Sets in all the re- 
liable and Modish Furs. 
Muffs of Electric Seal, $2.00. 
—of Krimmer, $2.50. 
—of Black Thibit, $1.2 
—of Persian Lamb, $8.2 30. 
—of White Angora, $2.00. 
—of White Thibit, $2.00. 
—of Black Mink, $3.00 
—of Chinchilla, $6.00. 
s of Natural Opossum, $2.00. 
—of White Angora, $3.00 
—of Nutica, $4.50. 
—of Black Thibet, $1.75 
—of Krimmer, $4.00. 
—of Natural Beaver, $11.00 
—of Australian Opossum, $3.00. 


Scarfs and Collarettes 


Mink Cluster-tail Scarfs, finished with 
five, eight, and ten tails, $3.75, 
$4.25, $6.75, and $9.00. 

Genuine Black Marten Scarfs, 
with ten tails, $5.00. 
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finished 


Electric Seal Collarettes, with yoke and 
undercollar of Electrified C hinchilla, 
high storm collar, $10.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
faccurate attention. — 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘‘C.’’ 


a i le 


RARABEABREABREBREABBARBRABREARE EE 


UST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


" $1 North Second Street, 
William S. Ingram, as 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
SS O— ee —~ww~~«~q~qaqasaasSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSSoooooo 
The Royal is the highest grade baking powaer P| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT 00.2 


known. Actual tests show it goes one- No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
third further 





This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Act 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, View -Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Executive Committee : 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


aH PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FoRMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 


ROY.\. BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK tual Net Cost. It is PurELY MUTUAL; has AsSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 


a ; * over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
< President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 





Real - Estate - Brokers, “— CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
No. 711 Watnour 8r., Para. 4 G { RAR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. LIFE INSURANCE ba ‘RUS CO. 
eet eee eee. ANNUITY AND “nm 1 } 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS | to2r terete on Deposits, At” PPPS DOES A than 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travel NATHANIEL B- CRENSHAW, R. E. Offic GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solictor” 
or velers. A er. seetor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist, to Vice-Pres’t, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- MANAGERS : 
curities a Specialty. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER, BISPHAM, TSAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
’ JOHN A. BROWN, Jz WILLIAM H. GA HN C. SIMS, t 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS T GOWEN, . EMBERTO.Y 8. HUTCHINGOM, 
Interest allowed on deposits. JOHN B. GARRETT, —* GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACO 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 





Eastern Nebraska Investments, | ., . 
Long or Short Time, Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., P 9 
with perfect security. ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. Webster Ss 


Oollecti ft i it d princi attended ? 2 
BR gy BH Ly No cINDERS. poveLe rrackev.\? Lmaternational 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. e e 
Dictionary 


JosmrPH WEBSTER, We. WEBSTER, HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
. BALLASTED. 
Successor of the ** Unabridged.” 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, ee invaluable in the Home, School, and Office. 


OOD-GED Chreqiyns Mapes. Royal Blue Line to New York. | : The Choicest 
CAPITAL (paid in), 280000. Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world, | Christmas Gift 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ’ — |ARY In VARIOUS STYLES OF 





agg a | on Deposits. pee to Real . . BINDING. 

Eetate insu an conveyancing one. ne — ee 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety Scenic Reading Route to The Best for Practical Use 
panty also act as Adeninintenien, Guastten. Treses, READING. HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | BECAUSE 


Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 "and up- Words are easily found. Pronunciation is 
waannet annum. BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 
pougre R. RHOADS, President. KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS reg a growth of hau - ey 

aced, and because excellence ual 
7ORRObiERT NORRIS RARLY. getnend tants, IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. rather than superfluity of quantity charec- 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. terizes its every department. 


DIRECTORS. w=: Speci men pages sent on application to 
Micheles Brice. ; eae Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. | 9 @-&C.™erriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 
Cleanliness and comfort. Safety and 
Marg 








: Pp aalt CAUTION. IN. Do mot be deceived i 

. ** Webster's ies. All authentic 

, abridgments of Webster s International Diction- 

Howard L. Haines. 8B. COCK, ary in the various sizes bear our trade-mark on 
Q St the front cover as shown in the cuts. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, Seen grapher, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Special attention given to families. Office 
North Eighth &t., Philadel Penna. : : 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 39-56-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 
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